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On the Highest Shelf 


When a cereal food 
has reached the 
top-shelf of public 
favor, showing an 
unbroken record of 
increasing sales for 
fifteen years, there 
must be more than 
one “‘reason” for it. 
The finest sales or- 
ganization and the 
cleverest advertis- 
ing ever devised will 
not keep a food at 
thetop-notch unless 
it has behind it 
than 
mere palate-good- 
As a matter 


other merit 
ness. 
of fact there are six 
o4 ’? 
good “‘reasons”’ for 


Shredded Wheat 


Here the 5 


easy digestibility; 


and ready-to-serve; fair and 


There 
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over all other cereal foods. 


For breakfast heat one or more 
Biscuils in the oven to restore 
crispness; pour hot or cold 
milk over them, adding a little 
cream; salt or sweeten to suit 
the taste. Deliciously nour- 
ishing for any meal with stewed 
=| prunes, sliced bananas, baked 
= apples or other fruits. 


are: cleanliness of manufacture; purity of product; 
high nutritive value; thoroughly cooked 


honorable “selling policy.” 


are many other “ reasons,” but these are the cardinal 
for the unchallenged leadership of Shredded Wheat 
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Summary of the News 





The threatened revolt—or perhaps stampede 
would be the more appropriate word—of Dem- 
ocrats in the House last week overshadowed 
all other events. Perplexed by the unfortu- 
nate last paragraph of Mr. Lansing’s modus 
vivendi note and the Administration's apparent 
volte face immediately afterwards in replying 
to the German announcement regarding 
armed merchantmen, assisted doubtless by 
promptings from the followers of Mr. Bryan 
and from Congressmen glancing over their 
shoulders at German constituencies, Demo- 
cratic members of the House by Wednesday 
of last week displayed every symptom of mob 
panic. Notice was virtually served on the 
President that unless he consented to issue 
a warning to American citizens to avoid 
travelling on armed merchantmen, a resolution 
to that effect would be introduced in the House 
and passed by an ample majority. In the 
Senate also was a_ considerable sentiment, 
shared by Senator Stone, in favor of such a 
warning, but not sufficient to carry a resolu- 
tion in face of the President's opposition. 


The crisis was averted by the publication 
on February 24 of correspondence exchanged 
between Senator Stone and the President, in 
which Mr. Wilson made clear his determina- 
tion to stand firm on the principles of inter- 
national law in the treatment of armed mer- 
chantmen, and his conviction that the coun- 
try should be prepared, if the worst came, to 
go to any lengths in support of the rights of 
American citizens to travel on the high seas 
without incurring danger of assassination. On 
the following day the President reiterated his 
determination to a delegation from the House 
consisting of Speaker Clark, Mr. Kitchin, and 
Mr. Flood. The result of the conference and 
of the letter to Senator Stone was that the 
revolt was checked, a consummation which, 
according to some Washington correspondents, 
was not unassisted by a telegram from Mr. 
Bryan, addressed to Representative Bailey, 
urging Congressional legislation to deny pass- 
ports to American citizens travelling on bel- 
ligerent vessels. 





Meanwhile the operation of the new Ger- 
man order to submarines, which was to go 
into force yesterday, is awaited with some- 
what less anxiety than was the case a week 
ago. The situation, so far as timid Democrats 
were concerned, was eased by press reports at 
the end of last week stating that Germany 
might postpone action on the new policy until 
April 1, and that in any event there was like- 
lihood of an exchange of notes regarding what 
constitutes a legal armament for defence. On 
the first point reports have apparently been 
falsified, and no postponement is contemplated. 
Whether the present situation is destined to 
afford occasion for prolonged discussion in 
the manner of the Lusitania controversy re- 
mains to be seen. Indications, as we write, 
are that no serious crisis is likely to arise out 
of the enforcement of the new order, but 
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ances given to Mr. Lansing by the German 
Ambassador on Monday. 


According to Washington dispatches of that 
date, Count Bernstorff stated that “no enemy 
merchantman is to be torpedoed without warn- 
ing unless the presence of armament on board 
such vessel is proved.” The “proof” required 
is interpreted by Washington correspondents 
as actual resistance to capture, which would 
bring the new policy under conditions agreed 
to by Germany in her settlement of the Arabic 
and her proposed settlement of the Lusitania 
case. The pledges made in those cases, the 
German Government has announced, will be 
observed, but it is understood to take the po- 
sition that the pledges in question were not 
to be regarded as applying to armed merchant- 
men. Unless, therefore, some unexpected in- 
cident should occur, it seems unlikely that 
there will be any further development in the 
situation until the arrival at the State De- 
partment of the various appendices transmitted 
by the German Government through Ambassa- 
dor Gerard, which profess to give proof of 
offensive action by British merchant ships 
against submarines. Assurances identical with 
those of Count Bernstorff were furnished by 
the Austrian chargé d'affaires. 


The furious battle around Verdun, which 
commenced early last week, and is still in pro- 
gress as we write, in concentrated intensity 
has eclipsed any other of the war. More ex- 
tended comment on this terrific drive, the 
initial velocity of which has carried the Ger- 
mans forward some four miles along a front 
of twenty miles, will be found in our editorial 
columns. By Tuesday it appeared probable, 
from a comparison of official reports, that the 
first onrush had been checked, and that the 
French had the situation in hand. The Rus- 
sian pursuit of the Turkish forces defeated at 
Erzerum has continued steadily. The results 
of the operations at Erzerum were reviewed 
in an official statement of February 26. On 
other fronts there is little to record except the 
evacuation of Durazzo by the Italians, which 
occurred at the end of last week. A semi- 
official statement on the movement, published 
on Monday, declares that the occupation had 
been, by design, only temporary, to safeguard 
the retreat of the Servians, Montenegrins, and 
Albanians. The Italian troops were transport- 
ed by sea to Avlona, which is said to have 
been rendered impregnable. 

The sinking, presumably by mines, of ten 
or a dozen ships in the last few days is re- 
garded by the British press as evidence that, 
by some means, probably by the use of neutral 
vessels, new mine fields have been sown by 
the Germans in the North Sea and the Eng- 
lish Channel. The most serious disaster was 
that which occurred on Sunday to the P. and 
O. liner Maloja, which struck a mine and 
sank within half an hour two miles off Dover. 
An official statement issued by the owners of 
the line on Monday gave the number of miss- 
ing as 155, which included forty-nine pas- 
sengers. The only American known to have 
been on board was saved. On Tuesday official 
announcement was made by the French Min- 
ister of Marine of the sinking last Saturday 





much depends on the interpretation of assur- 





in the Mediterranean of the auxiliary cruiser 






La Provence. The survivors, it is estimated, 


number 870. 


Further activity of German commerce raid- 
ers was revealed when news came from the 
Canary Islands on February 23 of the arrival 
there, with a German prize crew and under 
the German flag, of the British steamer West- 
burn. After landing prisoners, the German 
commander took the ship outside the harbor 
and sank her. 


Dispatches from Washington of February 26 
stated that the Austrian reply to the Ameri- 


can inquiry in regard to the attack on the 
Petrolite had been received by the State De- 
partment. No official statement of the nature 
of the reply was given out, but press dis- 
patches declared it to be unsatisfactory, the 


Austrian Government advancing the explana- 
tion that the submarine commander fired on 
the Petrolite because he thought it was about 
to attack him, and because he supposed that 
the American flag was displayed as a ruse 


On Monday the Senate ratified without dl- 
vision or amendment the convention establish- 
ing a financial and police protectorate by the 





United States over the Republic of Haiti, The 
full text of the convention was published in 
the New York Times of Tuesday. 





We refer editorially to Mr. Asquith’s speech 


in the House of Commons on February 23, 
when he reiterated his statement, made on 
November 9, 1914, of the only terms of peace 
which Great Britain would consider 

New measures of taxation, including taxes 
on the war profits of individuals and corpora- 
tions, as well as indirect levies, were an- 
nounced by the German Government on Feb- 
ruary 25. Comment on the new proposals by 
the German press has been reserved, but on 


the whole disapproving. 


Dispatches from London of February 25 
quoted, as evidence of the growth of discon- 
tent in Germany, extracts from a speech in 
the Prussian Diet made by Socialist Deputy 
Hofer, in which the Government's policy in 
the distribution of food and the alleged pref- 
erential treatment of the agrarian junker class 
were strongly criticised, the speaker urging 
that “if foods get any dearer the workingmen 
vill be compelled by the impulse of self-pres- 
ervation to go on strike.” 





M. Sazonoff, the Kussian Foreign Minister, 
in the course of a review of the war in the 
Duma on February 22, declared that he ex- 
pected the entrance of Rumania into the war 


on the side of the Allies “when the hour 
strikes.” An interesting dispatch from 
Bucharest by the Associated Press, dated 


February 19, but delayed in transit by Berlin 
and London, and printed in Monday’s papers, 
after reviewing the entire situation so far as 
Rumania is concerned, expresses the strong 
conviction that there will be no departure 
from the present attitude of neutrality 


A serious wreck, in which nine people were 
killed and many injured, occurred on the New 











Haven system on February 22, when three 
trains collided. 
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The Week 


President Wilson’s letter to Senator Stone 
was, in effect, a message to Congress, a tak- 
ing of the whole country into his confidence. 
Its appearance was well-timed and its state- 
ment of his position conclusive. That it will 
squelch the “revolution” in Congress cannot 
be doubted. If there has been justified un- 
easiness, and even apprehension, on the part 
of men like Representative Kitchin, because 
they did not know what the President’s atti- 
tude was, all this has now been dissipated. 
Mr. Wilson's clear phrasing of the issue of 
American rights, together with his strong 
assurance that he hopes to secure their rec- 
ognition and maintenance by peaceful nego- 
tiation, will make it impossible to assail him 
successfully in Congress. It is peace which 
the President puts in the forefront of his let- 
ter. He has striven for weary months to 
keep the United States out of the war, and 
wishes his countrymen to know that he is 
still laboring for that end, at the same time 
that he is asserting the dignity of the nation 
and the inviolability of international law. 








When Speaker Clark and Representatives 
Kitchin and Flood told the President, at 
their conference with him on Friday, that 


the resolution warning Americans off mer- 
chantmen armed for defence would be car- 
ried by a vote of two to one if it could be 
got before the House, they were doubtless 


s,eaking in entire good faith. But the state- 
ment belongs to the same class as those fa- 
millar declarations, about the middle of a 
Presidential campaign, that if the election 
were to be held to-morrow, this party or that 
would beat the other out of sight. The elec- 
tion is not held “to-morrow,” and by the 


time it is held everybody is in a wholly 
different humor. The only vote the Presi- 
dent need worry about is a vote that will 
actually be taken; and that vote will be de- 
termined not by the mood of a moment, but 
by the feeling that shall have taken posses- 
sion of Congressme. when time has been 
given for a full realization of the signifi- 
cance of their action and of the manifold 


consequences attaching to It. 


The necessity for continued firmness at 
the White House and the State Department 
is emphasized by the reports concerning the 
character of the Austrian reply to our note 
in reference to the attack upon the Petrolite. 
Once more, apparently, the commander of a 
submarine presents a different set of facts 
—and suppositions—from those presented by 





the captain and crew of the vessel attacked. 
And once more, it is hinted, such a pre- 
sentation is to be followed by the delivery 
of a strong note, reaffirming our position. 
Certainly, this is the only course which we 
can pursue with dignity, to say nothing of 
safety. There may be doubt over what we 
should say in any particular emergency; but 
when that doubt has been resolved, when 
long and careful consideration has resulted 
in the dispatch of a formal note embodying 
our demands and setting forth the undisput- 
ed principles of international law applying 
to the case, there should be no more thought 
of indefinite discussion, of debate over what 
a submarine commander thought or imag- 
ined, than there should be over whether we 
proposed to take notice of the violation at 
all. Initial deliberation must be followed 
by unyielding firmness in the position which 
logic compels us to assume. 





An assertion of pro-Ally sympathy which 
it will be peculiarly difficult to ascribe to the 
influence of either “British lies” or “British 
gold” is that contained in the address of Dr. 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, President of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, at the dinner of 
its alumni in New York on Saturday night. 
He spoke of the history, the tradition, and 
the spirit of that element of our population 
which was contributed by Germany in early 
colonial days, whose descendants still go by 
the name of Pennsylvania Dutch and retain 
a distinctive character. No more genuine 
and substantial statement of American loy- 
alty and patriotism has been made in these 
days than is contained in the words of Pres- 
ident Apple, speaking not simply for him- 
self, but for the sturdy farmers and villag- 
ers of German descent who constitute the 
chief population of the district of which 
Lancaster is the centre. He harked back to 
the part played by the ancestors of these 
farmers in provisioning Washington’s army 
in the darkest days of the Revolution, and 
to the undeviating attachment which, in gen- 
eration after generation, the Pennsylvania 
Germans have shown for the ideals upon 
which this country’s life Is built. Naturally, 
there is among them no trace of vindictive 
ness towards Germany, but, said Dr. Apple, 
“they have the firm conviction that the best 
future of the world is somehow bound up 
with the aims and purposes of the Allies.” 
There is much force in that “somehow”; it 
points to something deeper than reason, 
though reason can back it up well enough. 
And what Dr. Apple says of his honest Penn- 
sylvania Dutch neighbors is equally true of 





nine-tenths of the people of the United 
States. 





Particulars cabled from Berlin regarding 
the new taxation measures of the German 
Government show that the Imperial Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was a little prema- 
ture in his statement to the Reichstag, last 
August, about the Government’s decision 
“against the imposition of war taxes during 
the period of war.” Dr. Helfferich then ex- 
plained that “we do not desire to increase 
by taxation the heavy burden which war im- 
poses on our people, so long as it is not 
absolutely necessary.” Of the proposed taxa- 
tion of war profits, in particular, he stated 
that “we are of the opinion that the levy 
of such taxation should not be made until 
after the conclusion of the war.” But the 
present news from Berlin announces a 
graduated tax on war-time profits of corpo- 
rations, ranging from 10 to 30 per cent., 
and apparently covering the whole period 
since the war began. Indirect taxes also 
are imposed, notably on tobacco; and a tax 
on increased value of property is substi- 
tuted for the more usual income tax. Im- 
prisonment is the penalty assigned for 
evasion of this tax. Evidently, therefore, 
the situation has in some way changed in 
the past six months. The explanation of a 
usually “inspired” German newspaper is 
that the new taxes are designed, not as pay- 
ment for the costs of war, “which must be 
left until peace times,” but as a provision 
for the new interest charges. But this is 
only an arbitrary distinction; the change in 
policy remains. The reason for the change 
must as yet remain a matter of conjecture. 
Probably the Imperial Government felt that 
it could not afford to subject itself to the 
inevitable comparison with England, whose 
new and drastic taxation measures will, ac- 
cording to a London cable, have added 
$750,000,000 to the revenue of the current 
fiscal year, as compared with the last year 
of peace. This supposition is the more 
probable in that Dr. Helfferich last August 
showed himself to have misjudged complete- 
ly the English Government’s purposes. Ger- 
many, he then declared, “does not stand 
alone in hoping to balance our extraordi- 
nary budget without recourse to new taxa- 
tion. Force of circumstances has compelled 
England to do the same.” Even the pro 
posal to increase the English income tax 
had, he explained, already “faded into si- 
lence.” It was a month later that Chan- 
cellor McKenna laid his extraordinary 
budget before Parliament. 
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Sir Rider Haggard’s trip around the world 
on a mission for the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute is roughly described as “to investigate 
the chances for empire building after the 
war.” In this the Dominions will see Eng- 
lish recognition of a problem upon which 
they have commented for some time. The 
Boer War was followed by a heavy emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom, rising from 
140,000 in 1898 to 259,000 in 1903, and in- 
creasing steadily to 400,000 in 1907. Some 
parts of the Empire were unprepared to ab- 
sorb the newcomers properly. Indignation 
was roused when the ports of Cape Colony 
and Natal were closed to all men not pos- 
sessed of a considerable sum of money. In 
case there should be another such exodus 
from England, it is a matter of interest to 
the Empire that the population should not 
be “lost” to the United States or Argentina. 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, will need 
men not only for economic development, but 
to increase their forces. The work of set- 
tling disbanded soldiers on the land, in par- 
ticular, will demand careful study. And in 
spite of Sir Rider Haggard’s remark that the 
Dominions would be fonder of “sticking to 
Anglo-Saxons than before,” they will doubt- 
less be eager to gain settlers from other Eu- 
ropean countries. 





Mr. Bryan’s Commoner is filled with 
attacks upon President Wilson. Most of 
them are over his signature. Some are veil- 
ed, some are open; but the intent of all is 
unmistakable. Yet Mr. Bryan starts out 
with the headline: “The Duty of a Friend.” 
He professes himself to be a warm friend of 
Mr. Wilson. But this is simply nauseating. 
Let Mr. Bryan come out in manly fashion as 
an avowed antagonist of the President, and 
at least he can be respected as a man sin- 
cere and straight; but this hypocritical pre- 
tence of friendship merely disgusts. Mr. 
Bryan is fond of the Bible. He must wish 
to set everybody reading the following pas- 
sage: 

And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, 
my brother? And Joab took Amasa by the 
beard with the right hand to kiss him. But 
Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in 


Joab’s hand; so he smote him therewith in 
the fifth rib. 


Does Mr. Bryan desire that people write his 
name William Joab Bryan? 





As if the President were not fortunate 
enough in having Bryan increasingly hos- 
tile, George Fred Williams must fire one 
of his characteristically destructive broad- 
sides. The great peril before the Democrat- 
fe party, the Massachusetts seer points out, 


So high a set of authorities as the Demo- 
cratic Congressmen know in their hearts 
that he cannot be reélected. Duty to the 
party would seem to require that the Presi- 
dent be informed of this conviction before 
too many delegates are chosen for the Con- 
vention. But here is a great difficulty. 
“How,” they are asking one another, accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams, “can we reach him to 
show him this?” Inasmuch as the showing 
of things has up to this time been by rather 
than to Mr. Wilson, the question is indeed 
puzzling, resembling the one which so agi- 
tated the mice which had discovered a sure 
way of avoiding the cat. The panic-stricken 
Congressmen might recall that Wilson is 
not the first President whose defeat was cer- 
tain a few months prior to the election. In 
1864, Lincoln needed no frightened followers 
to shake him out of any sanguine expecta- 
tions of succeeding himself. Yet November 
told a different story. Mr. Williams could 
enhance the value of his diagnosis by sug- 
gesting a remedy. If not Wilson, who? 
Mr. Williams’s peerless three-times leader? 
Mr. Williams is not deterred in his critl- 
cisms of the President by the fact that he 
took office under him. That obligation was 
wiped out by such indiscretions on his part 
as Minister to Greece that he had to be 


removed. 





Admiral Badger said that a fleet capable of 
dominating the Pacific Ocean was the only 
sure protection for the Pacific Coast, and that 
the earth slides in the Panama Canal had 
made impossible for the present and perhaps 
for another year the use of the fleet in either 
ocean. 


Let it be admitted that morals may go hang 
if it is a question of public utility. When 
Mr. Roosevelt “took” the Canal, it was be- 
cause the wrong done to Colombia was a 
minor affair when compared with the ne- 
cessity of opening a short route for our fleet 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. But 
at least the Law of Necessity must be effec- 
tive to be justified. To-day the Colonel can 
dismiss Colombia’s claims and point with 
pride—to what? To a Canal which may be 
blocked for a year, which may be closed by 
slides at any time, which cannot be taken 
into account in formulating our naval prep- 
arations, and therefore necessitates a sep- 
arate fleet for the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
That, perhaps, is the reason why the Col- 
onel wants forty-eight Dreadnoughts; some 
for the Atlantic, some for the Pacific, and 
some for the Panama Canal! in case the slides 
come down after our ships have gone in 





and before they can come out. 
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Senator Burton ceases to stand uncertain- 
ly upon the bank of the Republican Rubicon, 
and boldly plunges in. 
ment, there is a splash from another point, 
and the frame of Albert B. Cummins Is seen 
battling with the billow. No turning back 
now. Under the law, they are “official” can- 
didates. Since nothing less than an affidavit 
will convince the public that he desires to 
be President, the Senator from Iowa screws 
up his courage to take a mighty oath to that 
effect. The days of toying with the nomina- 
tion are over. Receptive candidates will 
have to live somewhere else than in Ohto 


At the same mo- 


or Iowa or several other States. In them, 
you are either a candidate or not a candl- 
date. 


ling of delegates in this district and that, all 


There can be no more quiet corral- 


secretly pledged to a man who, up to the 
last moment, manages to look surprised and 
to express indifference at the reports of what 
is happening. From the hour when Ohio's 
and Iowa's favorite sons avowed the rela- 
tionship, they went forth wearing the nom- 
Any them 


hereafter, they must stoutly repress. They 


ination tag. fears that assail 


have been “mentioned” for the Presidency 
in a way that they cannot treat lightly. 


The candidacy for Vice-President of ex-At- 


torney-General Monnett of Ohio introduces 
a somewhat fantastic element into the pri- 
maries. He is to run, according to the dis- 


patches, upon his record as an anti-Wilson 
Democrat. He is associate counsel for the 
notorious Labor’s National Peace Council, 


and has been active in the propaganda 
against exportation of munitions of war. 
The President's foreign policy is, then, to be 
tested by this opposition to the candidacy 
of Vice-President Marshall for renomination. 
But is not the President to run for renom- 
ination at these same primaries? Of course. 
It was the Ohio law that forced the declara- 
tion of his position which otherwise he 
would have tried to avoid. Those who wish 
Monnett and his policies 


They may 


to endorse Mr. 
have two courses open to them. 
cast no vote for President, or they may vote 
for Wilson. It would be hard to choose be 
tween these two courses for futility. Ab 
stention from voting for Wilson by consid- 
erable numbers of Ohio Democrats would in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with him, but, as he 
has no opponent would 
have no effect upon the selection of dele- 
gates. The real effect of a large vote for 
Monnett and a small vote for Wilson would 
be to encourage not the anti-Wilson Demo- 


in the primaries, 





crats, but the Republicans. 
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Any remaining doubt as to the holiness 
of our mission in the Philippines has been 
swept away by a speech by Senator Lippitt, 
now circulated as part of the Congressional 
Record, First he read a passage from “Tay- 
lor’s Report upon the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion”: 


An early contemporary writer says that 
when it was reported to the King that the 
Philippines were not rich in gold and pearls, 
and that their occupation might be a source 


of expense rather than of profit, he answer- 
ed, “That is not a matter of moment; I am 
an instrument of Divine Providence; the main 
thing is the conversion of the kingdom of 
Luzon, and God has predestined me for that 
end, having chosen me as King for that pur- 
pose, and, since he has entrusted so glorious 
a work to me and my crown, I shall hold 
the island of Luzon, even though by so doing 
I exhaust my treasury.” 

The reading provoked a colloquy. One Sen- 
ator wanted to know who “said that.” Sena- 
tor Lippitt confessing that it was Philip II, 
“If the Senator will 
permit me, my recollection is that the sort 
of Christianity that Philip II would carry 
would not do the Filipinos very much good.” 
But Rhode Island’s representative was not 
daunted. “Acording to our light,” it might 
be that Philip was not all he should have 
been; nevertheless, “the King of Spain be 
lieved in his mission, and would not be hin- 
dered in its fulfilment by fear of the conse 
We have elected to take his place 
The role 
seems a bit startling, but duty Is duty. 


the inquirer went on: 


quences. 
in the control of these people.” 








Political influence in the schools of Porto 
Rico is officially, if tacitly, recognized in the 
Jones bill for a new organic act for the 
island. It places the authority for the ap- 
pointment of all teachers in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Education, thus tak- 
They 


are made up of the supervising principal of 


ing it away from the school boards. 


the district, ex-officio, and two other mem- 
bers. The principal, however, has no vote, 
and, in the words of the last report of the 
Commissioner of Education to the Governor, 
seldom looks forward tothe annual meetings 
with pleasure, “as he never knows when po- 
litical favoritism will take precedence over 
efficiency.” “applications 
from teachers without the support of the lo- 
even considered.” 


In many cases, 


cal machine were not 
There is no mystery about getting this 
support. “Just what prerequisite is neces- 
sary before the recommendation of the lo- 
cal machine can be secured is well known 
in Porto Rico the questions ‘Who is 
‘To what party do her father, broth- 


she?’ 





ers, cousins, and other relations belong?’ 
‘Does she come recommended by the party? 
take precedence over ‘What can she do?” It 
is to be hoped that this ranking of “politics” 
above efficiency will not so astound mem- 
bers of Congress as to leave them in a state 
of dazed helplessness with reference to ac 
tion in the matter. 





By finding for the theatrical managers in 
their asserted right to exclude a hostile New 
York critic from their houses, the Court of 
Appeals has supplied the business men of 
the theatre with a weapon which they can 
use only to their own hurt. In the particu- 
lar case in question the managers claimed 
bias on the part of the reviewer. Where this 
can be absolutely established, public opin- 
ion would hardly justify an assault on a 
legitimate business. But it is safe to say 
that the public will rarely be convinced that 
such prejudice exists, and the only impres- 
sion will be that the managers are afraid 
to subject their productions to the test of 
outspoken criticism. On the mere ground 
of expediency it would seem that a severe 
critic would be of distinct commercial value 
to the managers because of the importance 
of a favorable criticism from such a source 
when it does come. The public is certainly 
under no illusion as to the meaning of the 
undiluted eulogy which makes so splendid a 
showing when quoted in the advertising col- 


umns, 





The old question what books one would 
take to a desert island has turned up for 
English editors in a new form. Paper is the 
principal commodity to which the British 
Government has applied its restrictions on 
importation. At first this might look like 
a partisan movement by Mr. Asquith di- 
rected against Lord Northcliffe, who con- 
sumes more white and pink paper than any 
other man on earth. But it would appear 
now that ardent supporters of Mr. Asquith 
are among the sufferers. The London Nea- 
tion prints a plaintive appeal at the end of 
its letter columns: “In view of the re 
stricted supply of paper, we urge our cor- 
respondents to make their communications 
as brief as possible.” The saving would 
be double, in note-paper and printer’s stock. 
The only national disadvantage would be 
in the loss of revenue to the Government 
from a decreased sale of postage stamps. 
Among the many economies the people of 
the warring nations are being called upon 
to practice there is now the economy of lan- 





@ paper famine. 








guage. However, it is not from an Oxford 
professor, but from some one at Leipzig or 
Berlin, that we may get a treatise entitled 
“The Chastening Influence of War and a 
Diminishing Wood-Pulp Supply on Literary 
Style.” In the meanwhile, the security so- 
cieties and the defence leagues in this coun- 
try can do nothing more useful for prepar- 
edhess than to work out a table showing how 
to economize in case we go to war and face 
What should we sacrifice 
first, the Comic Supplement or “Revelations 
of an International Spy,” the “novelized” 
play or the dramatized novel, the publica- 
tions of the Personal Liberty publicity bu- 
reat or the autobiography of Charlie Chap- 
lin, for there is sure to be one very soon? 
An interesting parlor game might be devel- 
oped by having people write down on a slip 
of paper the things they would just as lief 
not see in print. These slips might then be 
used in compiling a useful list of subjects 
that never would be missed. Certain indis- 
pensable features would be excluded from 
competition, like the stock market reports 
and the batting averages in both leagues. 





At Cambridge the novelty of preparedness 
via the Harvard battalion has worn off; the 
“due seriousness” of Midyears, with the ne- 
cessity of devoting time to repair the rav- 
ages of that fateful season, oppresses the un- 
dergraduate mind, and, altogether, it is not 
so pleasant as it was to spend two hours in 
the baseball cage. Yet, if the habit of “cut- 
ting” once starts, the regiment is face to 
face with failure. This shows what a deli- 
cate plant preparedness is. The most high- 
ly academic courses, not at Harvard only, 
flourish under the excesses of “cutting” with 
no sign of dissolution. The first faint begin- 
nings of the same tendency in the battalion 
are like a death signal. Consequently, we 
have a mobilization of the incitements to 
duty, set down in black and white in the 
Advocate. The need of creating some mea- 
sure of national defence naturally appears 
among them, but it is not relied upon to do 
the business. Members of the regiment are 
reminded that President Lowell and the fac- 
ulty are not over-confident of the earnestness 
of the movement. Nothing but regular at- 
tendance and “real hard work” at drills can 
“show” these skeptics. Besides, the reputa- 
tion of the college, and, by so much, “the 
public opinion of the value in actual work 
of the college man,” are at stake. It may 
yet become necessary to point out the pos- 
sible service the regiment could render in 
case the library took fire. 
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THE GERMANS AND VERDUN. 





More than the conquest of a zone between 
twenty and twenty-five miles long and from 
three to five miles wide, it is the destruc 
tion and capture of one of the key forts of 
Verdun by the Crown Prince’s battalions 
that has been accepted as the outstanding 
result of a week’s fighting. On the face of 
things this would be the beginning of the 
end of Verdun itself. Germany’s heavy ar- 
tillery was apparently repeating the story of 
the Belgian fortresses, of Maubeuge, of Kov- 
no and Novogeorgievsk. But without a ven- 
ture into prophecy, it may be pointed out 
where the situation around Verdun differs 
from that around the Belgian and Russian 
strongholds. Liége, Namur, and Kovno were 
directly exposed to the fire of the German 
howitzers. The German heavy guns had the 
range, and the effect of their big shells was 
a foregone conclusion. Maubeuge and Novo- 
georgievsk were not merely exposed to the 
same uninterrupted fire, but were in addi- 
tion surrounded, the supporting armies hav- 
ing fallen back before the German advance. 
At Verdun, on the contrary, there are 
French trench lines before and behind the 
forts. The Germans are not permitted to 
establish the range of the forts at their 
ease, and even if the permanent fortifica- 
tions should go down, the French front must 
be broken. That was shown in the case of 
Fort Douaumont, held by the Germans but 
encircled by the French. Five days after the 
fort fell the French were still in front of it. 
It was different at Kovno, where the capture 
of the first outer forts was followed within a 
day by the fall of the fortress itself. At 
Novogeorgievsk the fortress fell two days 
after the first of the outer works was 
taken. 


What has happened since the German at- 
tack began is about as follows: At that 
time the German line constituted the base 
of a triangle of which Verdun is the apex. 
One side of the triangle, running north, is 
the River Meuse. The other side is the na- 
tional road running east from Verdun 
through Etain to Metz. At Consenvoye, on 
the Meuse, and before Etain on the national 
road, the Germans were about nine miles 
from Verdun. Now they are nearer by three 
or four miles to Verdun in both directions, 
having moved down to Champneuville on 
the Meuse and pushed west to Eix on the 
Etain road. The arc joining these two radii 
from Verdun is exactly the front on which 
the armies stand, and there the heaviest 


their effect. For “strategic” purposes the | 
French have withdrawn a distance of four | 
miles until they now stand in front of the | 
road running southeast from Eix to Fresnes- 
en-Woevre. If we measure from the latter | 
place northwest to Consenvoye at the other | 
end of the line of collision, we get a stretch | 
of more than twenty miles. If the Germans | 
are to go no further, they will still have 
gained more than twice the amount of 
ground conquered by the French in Cbham- 
pagne last September. 


Whatever the news may bring forward, 
one thing is plain. The attack on Verdun is 
not an isolated operation. It is part of a 
great plan for which preparations have been 
under way during months, and the execu- 
tion of which was begun nearly a month 
ago. The successful assaults along the en- 
tire line during the first three weeks in Feb- 
ruary, on the Somme, before Ypres, and in 
Alsace, were parts of the plan. They were 
probably intended as diversions, while the 
blow against Verdun was being launched, or 
it is just possible that Verdun itself may be 
a feint on an enormous scale. It is concéiv- 
able that the grave situation around Verdun 
might induce the Allies to thin their lines 
in Champagne or in Flanders, and so open 
the way for a thrust towards ChAlons or to- 
wards Calais. It is evident that the Ger- 
mans for the moment suffer from no lack 
of men. This may be the last stroke before 
the much-discussed “exhaustion” of German 
resources in men sets in, but there are plain- 
ly enough men on hand for the present task. 
On Saturday the Germans were attacking 
along a front of a mile and a half in Alsace, 
and on Sunday they took French trenches in 
Champagne. One of the lessons of the war 
stands confirmed. If the trench deadlock 
is to be broken, the attempt must be made on 
a very wide front. That is what the German 
armies are doing to-day. 


It may be premature to speak of the fall 
of Verdun. It is certainly premature to 
speak of a renewed advance on Paris. Be 
fore that becomes a probability it is not 
enough that Verdun should fall, but the 
French south of Verdun must be thrown 
across the Meuse River in confusion, and 
the French west of the Meuse between Ver- 
dun and the Argonne must likewise give 
way and permit a renewal of the attempt 
made by the Crown Prince in the first five 
weeks of the war. Revenge for the battle of 
the Marne may be the German purpose, but 
in all likelihood the Kaiser’s generals would 








fighting is taking place. But south of the 


be content if Verdun were taken and French ° 
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Etain road the German successes have had Lorraine overrun to within striking dis- 


tance of Toul and Nancy. It would be an 
enormous gain, measured by the standard 
of progress on the western line, and the 
moral effect both at home and among the 
Allies would be of first importance. Yet even 
stopping short of that result, the Germans 
might be satisfied with the gains they have 
already made. In prisoners they have prob- 
ably equalled the French record of last Sep- 
tember; in ground won they have far sur- 
passed the French record. While the battle 
is still at its height the one thing to remem- 
ber is that here we have an undertaking as 
ambitious, proportionally, as the great Teu- 
tonic assault on Russia last spring. But it 
is also well to remember that in this at- 
tempt the Germans are confronted with re 
sources and generalship of a kind they did 
not have to reckon with in the east. 


ENGLAND'S BLOCKADE DIFFICUL- 
TIES. 





The British Cabinet now has a Blockade 
Minister. His lot will not be a happy one. 
He will have to meet at home the attacks 
of furibund naval men like Admiral Beres- 
ford, who would damn the “amateurs” in 
the Foreign Office and hang neutral rights 
at the yard arm. Abroad he will have to 
answer as best he can the protests of neu- 
tral Governments on account of undue in- 
terference with their trade. The new posi- 
tion is filled by Lord Robert Cecil, who has 
been, since the formation of the Coalition 
Government, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Like his father, Lord Rob- 
ert has great debating talent, and can dis- 
tinguish between the north and northwest 
side of a hair as well as the next man. He 
will need all his skill to enable him to dis- 
charge with anything like success the ardu- 
ous duties now laid on him. 

This appointment of a special Blockade 
Minister, coming at the end of a long series 
of special measures to make effective against 
German trade and shipping the power of the 
British navy, is eminently characteristic of 
the English way of doing things. John Bull 
is no doctrinaire. He prefers the rule of 
thumb: to any sweeping principle, and 
would rather feel his way than announce a 
rule of conduct and then stick to it rigidly. 
This tentative method, this slow trying of ex- 
periment after experiment, has marked the 
attitude of the British Government in. the 
whole matter of the so-called blockade of 
Germany. One set of Orders in Council bas 
been modified or repealed by another set. 
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The first list of contraband goods was soon 
replaced by a second. Conditional contra- 
band has been defined and re-defined—with 
the inevitable result of bringing the whole 
question into a greater fog than already sur- 
rounded it, as Professor John Bassett Moore 
has shown, before the war. But the thing to 
note is that in the whole confused and vex- 
ing process the British Government has been 
working itself gradually into a _ position 
where it can, as it thinks, both satisfy the 
reasonable demands of neutrals and exert 
the desired pressure upon Germany. 

A general view of the present intentions 
and practice of the Government, in the mat- 
ter of the blockade, was admirably set forth 
by Sir Edward Grey in his recent speech in 
the House of Commons. It contained no 
hard-and-fast doctrines. It laid down no 
broad generalizations. It merely stated in a 
patient and detailed way the steps which 
the Government had taken, one after the 
other, to do its best to satisfy neutrals at 
the same time that it fastened the grip of 
the navy upon the throat of German com- 
merce. The whole was typically English. 
So was its reception by the House. “Oh, 
well,” the members seemed to say, “if that’s 
what the Government is doing, just trying 
on one thing after another, as the needs of 
the day may demand, we have no reason to 
complain.” The war has not changed the 
British character. 

Undoubtedly, the new Blockade Minister 
will adhere to the general policy marked out 
by Sir Edward Grey. There will be no yield- 
ing to Admiral Beresford’s demand that 
there be a stringent blockade of Dutch and 
Danish and Swedish ports. The Foreign 
Secretary put the matter succinctly, and in 
a way to correspond to American conten- 
tions. “You cannot,” he said, “establish ef- 
fective lines of blockade, and say that no 
ships at all shall go through them. In that 
way you will stop all traffic of any kind to 
the neutral ports inside. That is not con- 
sistent with the rights of neutrals.” But Sir 
Edward Grey made it clear, at the same time, 
that England would proceed, under the law 
of contraband and of continuous voyage, to 
do all she could to prevent Germany from 
drawing overseas supplies through neutral 
countries. The Government stands ready to 
work out arrangements by which bona-fide 
shipments to neutral ports shall be permit- 
ted to go forward freely. A plan of the kind 
has long been in force with Holland. Ac 
cording to recent news, a scheme probably 
satisfactory to Sweden has now been hit 
upon. Great Britain, as both Sir Edward 
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Grey and the Lord Chancellor have distinct- 
ly said, is anxious to come to terms rea- 
sonably in every dispute with neutrals. She 
will pay for what she takes. She will pay 
for needless delays of foreign cargoes. She 
will seek to deal with every case on its mer- 
its. But she will stick to her purpose of 
holding up goods of which the ultimate des- 
tination is Germany. 

Such a programme will not, of course, sat- 
isfy those who insist upon clear-cut declara- 
tions from the English Government. But a 
certain haziness in the matter of block- 
ades cannot be objected to by the United 
States without inconsistency. Our Govern- 
ment announced a blockade on April 19, 
1861. The English Minister asked Secretary 
Seward what was the extent of the coast 
blockade. Seward replied that it was the 
whole coast from Chesapeake Bay to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. Lord Lyons ask- 
ed if the United States had a sufficient naval 
force to make effective a blockade of 3,000 
miles. Seward maintained that the whole 
would be blockaded effectively. Now, what 
ships had the American navy in commission 
at that time? The number is given as fol- 
lows: 


Two sailing frigates, one at home and avail- 
able. 

Eleven sailing sloops, three at home. 

Three sailing storeships, two at home. 

One screw frigate returning from Japan. 
She arrived April 24, and took her place with 
the squadron May 11. 

Five screw sloops (first class), one at home. 

Three paddle steamers, one at home. 

Eight screw sloops (second class), one at 
home. 

Five screw steamers, three at home. 


It surely looks as if the greatest blockade in 
history began with a certain amount of 
American bluffing. 


CALLING FOR THE TERMS OF PEACE. 





What is there wanting in clearness and di- 
rectness in that? I ask Mr. Trevelyan and 
the German Chancellor how I can make it 
fuller and more intelligible. How can I do 
more to convince him and all our enemies 
“that not until a peace based upon those foun- 
dations is within sight of attainment—not un- 
til then shall we or any of our allies abate by 
one jot our prosecution of this war’? 

When Mr. Asquith closed his stirring 
speech in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day night of last week with these words, he 
knew quite well what was “wanting in clear- 
ness and directness” in his statement, and 
how it could be made “fuller and more intel- 
ligibie.” But he knew even better that it 
was utterly out of the question to supply 
what was missing. For the purpose that Mr. 
Trevelyan, or Mr. Snowden, had in mind, 


much was obviously lacking. Nevertheless, 
the Premier’s question was more than a 
rhetorical one, his challenge to“Mr. Trevelyan 
and the German Chancellor” more than a 
bit of oratory. The question and the chal- 
lenge were directed to an end wholly differ- 
ent from that sought by Treveylan and 
Snowden, an end clearly avowed in the fina! 
sentence. However great may be any one’s 
desire to know what would be the specific 
terms of an acceptable peace, the desire must 
remain unsatisfied if its fulfilment means 
the sacrifice of something infinitely more 
vital; and it is to a thing infinitely more 
vital that the Premier refers when he de- 
clares that what he has said is as full, as 
intelligible, as clear, as direct, as language 
can make it. His purpose is simply and 
solely to convince the Teutonic alliance that 
England and her allies have not abated a jot 
of their purpose as declared by him on No- 
vember 9, 1914, or of their resolution to at- 
tain that purpose. And he knows that to 
maintain that conviction, in the present sit- 
uation of affairs, it is absolutely necessary 
to refrain from going into particulars. 

In the existing military situation, it is per- 
fectly clear that the very least that Ger- 
many could possibly consent to consider is 
a restoration of the status quo in Europe; 
and even that would mean an acknowledz- 
ment that all of her imposing successes in 
three great theatres of warfare were mere 
temporary gains, which the future course of 
the war was bound to wrest from her. Now 
it is conceivable that, in their hearts, Eng- 
land and her allies expect no more than 
this; that the utmost they hope to achieve 
when they have finally brought their suvu- 
perior resources and staying-power to bear 
effectively is to bring Germany to consent 
to a return to the réle she played before 
the gigantic conflict was precipitated. But 
even if this were so, a declaration to that 
effect at this time would infallibly be taken 
by Germany to mean that what her ene- 
mies really look for is something far less; 
that they despair of bringing her to these 
terms by force of arms. She has her grip 
on Belgium, and a rich section of France, 
and Poland, and Servia, and a considerable 
region in Russia. Her own territory is in- 
violate. Her lines are nowhere broken. If 
she were now told that her enemies are fight- 
ing simply to make her relinquish all this, 
is any one so fatuous as to imagine that she 
would regard this upper limit of their aspi- 
ration as also its lower limit? Would she 
not be sure to conclude that vastly less than 
this maximum would suffice the Allies—that 
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were ready to bargain as to the penalty 
they must pay? 

Even if it were true, then, that the Al- 
lies are willing to settle on the basis of the 
status quo ante bellum, it is out of the ques- 
tion for them to make the avowal at this 
time. But it was precisely the object of 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration emphatically to 
reject any such supposition. It is for this 
reason that he declares that Belgium and 
Servia must “recover in full measure all and 
more than they have sacrificed,” that France 
must be “adequately secured against aggres- 
sion,” and that “the military domination of 
Prussia” must be “wholly and finally de- 
stroyed.” How much “more” Belgium and 
Servia must recover than they have sacri- 
ficed, what constitutes for France “ade 
quate” security against aggression, what is 
meant by “the military domination of Prus- 
sia,” and by what measures that domination 
is to be “destroyed”—all these things are left 
conveniently vague; but does any rational 
human being believe that the prospect of peace 
would be advanced by making them more 
definite? As it stands, Mr. Asquith’s declara- 
tion means simply that England and her al- 
lies are not fighting for stalemate, and will 
be content with nothing less than victory; 
and until victory is far nearer to achieve- 
ment than it is to-day, it would not only be 
useless, but in the highest degree mis- 
chievous, to say more. 

To some extent, indeed, the demand for 
definition is based on the belief that a real 
victory over Germany is impossible. Mr. 
Snowden had said that few men who took 
an intelligent and dispassionate view of the 
situation would say that there was any rea- 
sonable ground for hope of a decisive and 
crushing military victory for either contend- 
ing party. But there may be decisive vic- 
tory in the war without “a decisive and 
crushing military victory.” Men’s minds are 
apt to be fixed upon military victory, or upon 
exhaustion, or upon the psychological fac 
tor in the case that turns on the state of 
public feeling in the nation concerned. But 
the possibility of a decisive defeat for Ger- 
many is to be measured not by any one of 
these factors, but by a combination of 
all three. Economic exhaustion alone will 
not break down the spirit of Germany, nor 
will this in conjunction with the fearful 
sacrifice of life, so long as her military 
prowess is in the ascendant. Yet if the time 
shall come when stalemate is the most that 
she can hope for in the field, it will require 
no “decisive and crushing military victory” 
to bring to a head the accumulating pres- 
sure of material distress and of heart-break- 





ing human sacrifice; an unmistakable turn 
of the tide in the field will suffice to make 
plain the hopelessness of further struggle, 
the certainty that its prolongation can mean 
only deeper disaster with no compensation 
for the added sacrifice. Towards such a 
situation England and her allies are look- 
ing; and when the signs of its approach are 
clearly visible they may be in a position to 
propose terms based upon its recognition. 
All this may prove to be a false hope; but 
so long as it is entertained it is impossible 
—unless Germany herself makes advances— 
for the Allies to come forward with any oth- 
er formula than that laid down by the 
British Premier; a formula which has pre- 
cisely the accent of Gen. Grant’s stubborn 
pronouncement, “I propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 


SOME INDIRECTIONS OF DIRECT 
GOVERNMENT. 





At this distance from the remarkable sys- 
tem of levers and pulleys that parts of the 
West know, with easy familiarity, as the L., 
R., and R., the benighted East ordinarily 
catches only stray glimpses of the human 
element in the mechanism. The impression 
conveyed—not to say encouraged—by na- 
tive accounts of it is of a magical machine, 
a slot at one end and a discharging box at 
the other, the whole being incapable of ma- 
nipulation, as exempt from interference by 
interested persons as it is incapable of 
sharing their emotions. One is a bit shock- 
ed, therefore, to pick up a book on “The 
Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall in Oregon,” written by the professor 
of political science in the University of Ore- 
gon, James D. Barnett, in which one is tak- 
en behind the machine and bid behold what 
it ought not to be lawful to utter regarding 
so sacred an institution as direct govern- 
ment. “At times,” he tells us, “the real 
authors of initiative and referendum mea- 
sures find it to their interest to conceal their 
identity from the public.” If this happened 
in New York, we should know what to call 
it, but there can, by hypothesis, be no such 
thing as “invisible government” in the pure 
air of Oregon. Professor Barnett, however, 
gives some uncomfortable details. The per- 
son filing the petition against the Work- 
men’s Compensation act of 1913 declared 
that he did not know who was behind the 
movement. The owners of a certain road 
“initiated” a bill for its purchase by the 
State, In connection with which they ap- 
peared innocently as “A Committee of Farm- 





ers.” Best of all, the opponents of the bills 
carrying appropriations for the State Unl- 
versity in 1913 fought under the banner of 
“The Oregon Higuer Institutions Betterment 
League”! 

The singletaxers have been especially in- 
genious in using words in what, in States 
unblessed with direct legislation, would be 
termed misleading ways. Who would not 
vote for a “home rule” system of taxation? 
Yet, having voted for it and then discov- 
ered that it was meant to pave the way for 
the single tax, who would not vote sgainst 
it? This was the devious course which Ore 
gon, lover of directness, pursued in 1910 
and 1912. In its defence it may be plead- 
ed that direct government was instituted 
in Oregon to obtain the adoption of the sin- 
gle tax. The State Government, remarked 
the Portland Oregonian some years ago, “Is 
divided into four departments—the execu- 
tive, judicial, legislative, and Mr. U'Ren- 
and it is still an open question which exerts 
Now, Mr. U’Ren made an 
Single-Tax 


the most power.” 
interesting confession at the 
Conference of 1910: 

I went just as crazy over the single-tax idea 
as any one else ever did. I knew I wanted 
single tax, and that was about all I did know. 

I learned what the initiative and ref- 
erendum is, and then I saw the way to single 
tax. So I quit talking single tax, not because 
I was any the less in favor of it, but because 
I saw that the first job was to get the initiative 
and referendum, so that the people, independ- 
ently of the Legislature, may get what they 
want rather than take what the Legislature 
will let them have. All the work we 
have done for direct legislation has been done 
with the single tax in view, but we have not 
talked single tax, because that was not the 
question before the house. 


Apparently, Mr. U’Ren and his followers 
were so careful about talking single tax 
that they forgot to speak of it even when it 
was the question before the House. 


This evidence that direct government Is 
not a cold and lifeless thing, but warm-blood- 
ed, is not limited to the initiative and refer- 
endum. The recall also is not without its 
human element. It :ppeared in the very 
first recall election in Oregon. In the pett- 
tion against him, the Mayor of Junction City 
was charged with inefficiency, immorality, 
untruthfulness, and arbitrary exercise of 
authority. A motive which was “influen- 
tial at least to some extent” modestly shrank 
from mention with these others, being noth- 
ing more worthy of note than the hostility 
of certain property-owners who were offend- 
ed by the action of the Mayor in opening 
some streets which they had illegally closed. 
He was recalled. That same year, the May- 
or and all five of the Councilmen of Esta- 
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cada were recalled. The petition charged 
them with having managed thecity’s affairs 
in an unsatisfactory way, illegally diverted 
public funds, repudiated the city debt, and 
s0 on. The real cause of the recall move 
ment, according to Professor Barnett, “was 


simply a factional fight waged by two banks | 
and their respective supporters, which had | 
divided the city against itself ever since the | 


second bank was organized, and which ceas- 


ed only with the merger of the two banks.” | 


Are these manifestations of a certain in- 
directness in direct government to be de-| 
plored? Far from it. If Oregon were able | 
to point to a perfect mechanism, operating | 
without taint of bias, ignorance, or other 


human quality, we might express admira- 
but we should know that there was 
something wrong. Some ring of philoso- 
phers or other unhuman device would have 
to be sought in explanation of her unique 
estate. But when we read that a county 
judge and the two county commissioners 
were defeated at a recall election, the peti- 
tion against them recording charges of ex- 
travagance—paying $350 for the examination 
of a bridge without inviting competition, 
replacing a bridge with a new one instead 
of making the few repairs necessary, build- 
ing bridges without asking for competitive 
bids, contracting for timber at an excessive 
rate without giving notice that the contract 
was to be let—before concluding that Oregon 
has anticipated the millennium, we read on 
until we find that the leader in this recall 
movement was a bridge-builder who had fail- 
ed to obtain any of the contracts in ques- 
tion. We are reassured about Oregon. The 
I., R., and R. may not be showing up spe 
clally well, but a more vital matter is estab- 


tion, 


lished. All the contrivances for direct gov- | 


ernment that may be provided cannot keep 
the people from ruling. 


HENRY JAMES. 


Formal criticism may accept the two tests 
by which average opinion identifies Henry 
James. In subject matter there is his pre- 
occupation with the “European scene.” In 
manner there is that highly involuted style 
which, oddly enough, will serve his fame 
among a great many people who would never 
have heard of Henry James if he had re 
mained faithful to the vigor and simplicity 
of his earlier manner. If to be parodied is 
to be famous, Henry James will live through 
the labors of the newspaper humorists. When 
one brings the subject and the manner of 
his work into juxtaposition, an anomaly 


| emerges. Why should Europe have served 
| to encourage a literary style which is any- 
| thing but European? The great Continental 
tradition works all for simplicity of expres- 
sion, no matter how complex or subtle the 
subject Take Balzac, to whom 
James swore an early allegiance, and there 
is about the sprawling, slip-shod pages of 
the Comédie Humaine certainly nothing that 
suggests the excessive fastidiousness of the 
disciple. Take Tolstoy and Turgenieff and 
the rest of the great Russians, and never is 
there a hint of their being concerned with 
the manner of their delivery, unless, as in 
the case of Turgenieff, the effort is plainly 
| directed towards the attainment of a maxi- 
/mum clarity. Take the psychologic subtle- 
ties of the later Ibsen, and you find that, 
| whatever may be the soul-complexities with 
| which he is concerned, the word-form re- 
tains its athletic cleanliness. The logical ef- 
| fect of European influence upon an Ameri- 
can writer is shown in what the example of 
| the Russian and Spanish realists did for 
| William Dean Howells, who is destined to 
| form with James one of the dualities in 
| which literature abounds—Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Dickens and Thackeray, Balzac and 
Hugo. A comparison between the beautiful 


in hand. 


| impidity of Howells and the obscure orches- 
' 


| tration of Henry James is inevitable. 

The evolution of the characteristic James 
manner is, therefore, not to be explained by 
the general fact that he was an international 
| novelist, unless by Europe in his case we 
|mean England. In England, we think at 
| once of a parallel to Henry James in the per- 
son of George Meredith. The career of both 
men was a progress from a simple manner 
to a highly complex manner. The fresh vigor 
of “Richard Feverel” is like the strength 
and color of “A Portrait of a Lady.” In the 
case of Meredith the swing towards the eso- 
teric style was probably the result of his 
failure to win a popular audience. Since he 
| was destined to write for the few, we can 
pound imagine Meredith consciously wrap- 
| ping himself more and more in a mantle 
| which the vulgar could not penetrate and 
which would at the same time be a distin- 
guishing uniform for the select. In the case 
of Henry James it may be that the posses- 
sion of an independent fortune was an in- 
ducement to raise himself above the suf- 
frages of the crowd. But it is not unlikely 
that with him, too, the lack of popular favor 
encouraged a retirement within himself. In 
1882, John Hay wrote to William Dean How- 
ells: “The worst thing in our time about 








American taste is the way it treats James. 





I believe he would not be read in America 
at all if it were not for his European vogue. 
If he lived in Cambridge, he could write 
what he likes, but because he finds London 
more agreeable, he is the prey of all the 
patriotisms.” It must have been patriotism, 
or some other external factor, that militat- 
ed against his acceptance in his own coun- 
try. John Hay was writing only a year af- 
ter the publication of “A Portrait of a Lady,” 
and certainly there was in that splendid 
story little of the James style, as we know 
it to-day, to frighten away the large public. 

Once we assume a real indifference to pop- 
ularity, the later work of James is explained, 
not only in its growing intricacy of expres- 
sion, but in its subject matter. It is com- 
monly said that because James had set him- 
self the ideal of telling the story that could 
not be told, his manner was bound to be- 
come what we know it. This may be. But 
it is also possible that the style in turn re 
acted upon the subject matter, like the flesh 
upon the soul. When one is master of a cer- 
tain kind of tool, the natural inclination is 
to find material adapted to the tool. At any 
rate, we find in James the manner expend- 
ing itself increasingly on an elusive mate- 
rial. When you come to think of it, there is 
a great deal of crude melodrama in “Ham- 
let” and a great deal of rough farce in “Tar- 
tuffe.” James rejected the obvious in plot 
or emotion. He did not tell a story. He 
groped, puzzled, tested, hesitated, paused to 
get his bearings, retreated, and came on 
again. He did not attack in solid formation, 
where an easily perceptible mass of men is 
hurled at an objective plainly in view. It 
was more like a line of skirmishers thrown 
forward on a broad front. There may be an 
object in view, but it is concealed from all 
but the commander; and often the command- 
er may not be conscious of just what he is 
driving at. Henry James was always con- 
ducting a reconnaissance against the human 
soul, and he was content with small gains, a 
bit of trench here, and there the corner of 
a farmer’s courtyard. To the fastidious 
mind there may be a greater appeal in such 
minor advances attained largely through in- 
dividual initiative than in the brutal knock- 
ing down of an armored fortress with a cou- 
ple of twelve-inch shells. 

The ultimate test of a great novelist is 
his creation of character. He may depict 
men and women out of life like Tolstoy and 
Balzac and Thackeray, or he may project 
them out of an exuberant imagination like 
Dickens, but in either case they must have 
a shape and life of their own. By this stand- 
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ard 1 Henry James does not attain the high- 
est level of his art. To get a vital, rounded 
figure we must go back more than forty 
years to the “Portrait of a Lady,” just as 
with Meredith we must go back to the Rich- 
ard Feverels and the Beauchamps and Har- 
ringtons of his early work. Where the sub- 
tle artist does produce a recognizable figure, 
as Meredith did in “The Egoist” or James 
in “What Maisie Knew,” it is through an 
immense effort in which the reader is called 
upon to do more than his share. The imme- 
diacy, the inevitableness, the flesh and blood 
of an Anna Karenina or a Silas Lapham are 
wanting. 
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CAMBRIDGE IN TIME OF WAR. 





By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. 





LonpoN, February 16. 


An American visitor, dropped from the skies 
in an unknown England, would probably, at 
first at least, feel himself a shade more at 
home in Cambridge than in Oxford. Oxford 
might possibly answer a little better to his 
preconception of what England, as differen- 
tiated from America, ought to be; but in 
Cambridge he would find just that additional 
touch of geniality, that absence of a some- 
what stiff shyness, which might make him 
draw a relieved breath over the discovery that 
the English are, after all, simply plain human 
beings like himself. Just now, perhaps, un- 
der the influence of this Aaron’s rod of a 
war that has swallowed up all minor rods, the 
similarity of the two universities is more 
evident than their difference. At Cambridge, 
as at Oxford, the deserted colleges and halls 
have to mourn the absence with our military 
and naval forces of at least 80 per cent. of 
their undergraduates; and here, too, the little 
remnant consists mainly of the darker races 
and of the physically unfit. One college, for 
instance, which had 114 resident members in 
1913, has now only nine. Trinity, the largest 
college in any English university, has sunk 
from 743 to 71. The advanced class in sci- 
ence of one well-known teacher dwindled 
from a couple of dozen or so in 1913 to three— 
a girl, a Chinaman, and a Hindu—in 1915, 
and of this trio one only now survives. The 
physically fit element of white men repre- 
sented in Oxford by the Rhodes scholars is 
here paralleled by a number of senior men 
in the celebrated medical school, rapidly mak- 
ing themselves ready for service. 

Not less remarkable than the numbers of 
those who have gone is their infinite variety. 
Residents of Cambridge were probably aston- 
ished by the number of scholars who offered 
themselves at the very outset of the war, 
nearly all of them facing an unwelcome ser- 
vice, actuated simply by a strong sense of 
duty and an equally strong conviction of the 
righteousness of their cause. Only too much 
chance has been given for the “brute bullet” 
to break through “the brain that would think 
for the rest.” The athletes naturally came 
forward in large numbers. Every man, for 
instance, in the Rugby football fifteen, and 








every member of the athletic team that last 
tried conclusions with Oxford, is serving. 
These men have been extraordinarily fearless 
in exposing their lives. More than a hun- 
dred “Blues” have appeared in the casualty 
lists, and the losses of the Rugby footballers 
have been especially heavy. Over 11,000 Cam- 
bridge men in all are now serving their coun- 
try on land, at sea, or in the air. The casual- 
ties (up to last week) amounted to 1,723, in- 
cluding the appalling proportion of 697 killed 
and 134 missing, as compared with 892 
wounded. About 1,000 Cambridge men have 





been “mentioned in dispatches,” or received | 


military decorations. Three have won the 
Victoria Cross (from Pembroke, Trinity, and 
Trinity Hall). Perhaps no name on the Cam- 
bridge roll of honor has roused so general 


an interest as that of Rupert Brooke, “dead | 


ere his prime,” who “knew himself to sing 
and build the lofty rhyme”; but he, 
has many companions, both in promise and 
performance, who have, in the words of the 
Greek writer, “lavished their own lives that 
others may live happily.” And a word must 
be spared for the youngest of all, the boys 
who were entered at the University, but did 
not, and now never will, take up their resi- 
dence, whose shadowy names on the college 
books will recall no living face to those who 
were to be their teachers and guides. 

For its members serving in the field the 
University has done all in its power to show 
its gratitude and to minimize their sacrifice. 
For those who have completed some part of 
their residence, measures have been taken to 
procure an easy passage to a degree, mainly 
by the allowance of as much as four terms, 
and by permitting them to count time spent 
on active service (even in the non-combatant 
branches) as the equivalent of the special 
examination in military subjects. As a result 
of these measures, more than a hundred de- 
grees were, at the last congregation, conferred 
by proxy on men at the front. Fellows have 
been elected from men now on active service, 
including one from an Oxford college. Steps 
have also been taken to facilitate the future 
course of those whom the war checked upon 
the brink of university life. 

It goes without saying that the dons and 
tutors of the University have offered their ser- 
vices as freely as the students, either in the 
field or in some form of indispensable Gov- 
ernment work. I know of one fellow, whose 
age cannot be far short of three-score, who 
has yet somehow or other managed to pass 
the recruiting sergeant; and he is but an ex- 
treme case of a general rule. Owing to the 
financial losses of the University and colleges, 
many dons have had, for the time being, to 
accept positions as schoolmasters throughout 
the country; but at least one University dig- 
nitary regards this as perhaps a blessing in 
disguise, hoping that the temporary exiles will 
return healthily oxygenated by their excur- 
sion into a more open air. 

It was a matter of course that Cambridge 
should place its great scientific school at the 
disposal of the Government; and it would not 
be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
war-work done here. It is not desirable to 
say too much on this subject, but one instance 
may be given. It was a Cambridge man, who 
had for years been researching on respiration, 
who was the first to relieve the horrors of 
those suffering from poisonous gas, and to as- 
sure them that (in most cases) the effects 
would pass off. They had at first been led 
by the authorities to believe that the gas was 
inevitably fatal. Cambridge also makes the 


alas, | 





boast that, but for a certain piece of research 
carried on recently in her laboratories, the 
country would be deprived at this moment of 
four-fifths of its supply of one of the most 
vital munitions of war. A devotion to pure 
science on the part of the master of a famous 
college produced a very useful little book on 
“The Minor Horrors of the War,” dealing 
“with certain little invertebrata which 
in times of peace we politely ignore, yet little 
animals which in times of war may make or 
unmake an army corps.” The same fertile 
brain has invented two plates, In which the 
difficulties of a one-armed soldier with spoon 
and fork are cleverly circumvented 


Cambridge, like Oxford, has its great hos- 
pital for wounded soldiers (First Eastern Gen. 
eral Hospital); and it is quite in keeping with 
the scientific reputation of the University that 
this is run on the special lines of “open-air 
treatment.” The pavilions occupy the sacro- 
sanct cricket grounds of Clare and King’s, 
and contain in all some 1,600 beds. In spite 
of certain flaws of equipment, the results of 
the treatment are so astonishingly good that 
the experiment must be adjudged successful. 
Even the nurses, while feeling the cold, had 


to admit they found it difficult to grumble, as 
they never felt so well in their lives 

At Cambridge, as at Oxford, a little unl- 
versity within the University was established 
for the benefit of the academic exiles from 
Belgium. Perhaps 150 young Belgians have 
profited by this hospitality, the satisfactory 
students receiving certificates signed by thelr 
professors and countersigned and sealed by 
the vice-chancellor of the University. 

Any account of Cambridge in war-time, 
even the briefest, would be incomplete with- 


out some reference to a little group of men 
who are, on certain points, somewhat out 
of touch with the great mass of their fellow- 
countrymen. Roughly, these men may be 
described as of the school of the Union of 
Democratic Control, and it may net be In- 
vidious to single out Mr. Lowes Dickinson 


and Mr. Bertrand Russell as more or less 
their leaders and inspirers. The figures given 
earlier in this letter seem to show that this 
influence has been no great deterrent to the 
undergraduate’s desire to take an active share 
in the war; and ff it be true, as rumored, 
that the members of one at least of the 
women’s colleges at Cambridge are strongly 
in sympathy with the U. D. C., the importance 
of this fact can easily be exaggerated. If, 
too, the Cambridge Union is not quite 80 
“stalwart” as most of us would wish, !t must 
be remembered that it is very unlikely that 
its present representatives would have re- 
ceived their positions in a normally full Unl- 
versity. It is pretty certain that they do not 
represent the 2,000 or 3,000 undergraduates 
(actual and potential) now in the field. Per- 
haps the same conclusions would be true in 
regard to the undergraduate organ entitled 
the Cambridge Magazine; but a word of com- 
mendation must be spared here for its useful 
weekly compendium of opinions in the for- 
eign press—a selection made with a fair de- 
gree of impartiality. Cambridge has always 
prided itself on its freedom of thought and 
discussion, and this feature in the Cambridge 
of to-day is a natural enough outgrowth of 
tendencies long recognizable in certain col- 
leges. If, however, it be true that a son re- 


fused to enter his father’s college on the 
seore that no attention was now paid tn it 
to any but Socialists and atheists, it seems 
to indicate that a good thing has been rather 
overdone. 


While feeling bound to mention 
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this feature of Cambridge life, I wish to state 
with all emphasis that I do not consider it 
important enough to place Cambridge one 
whit lower than Oxford as a hearth of pa- 
triotic devotion and determination. Cam- 
bridge, too, is fully justified of her children, 
and has earned a new and undying title to 
the admiration and gratitude of the country. 





THE OPPOSITION IN FRANCE—SENATOR 
CLEMENCEAU AND PRESIDENT WIL- 
SON. 


By STODDARD DEWEY. 





Paris, February 12. 


When a man of devouring activity has 
passed fifty years of his life opposing other 
people's politics, he is not likely to be stopped 
off by war. That is the case of Senator 
Clemenceau. He is not in the least opposed 
to carrying on the war to the bitter end; just 
the contrary. His voice is still for command- 
ers who, as Joan of Arc explained her mission 
against the English, will “butt” the Germans 
out of France. But of the measures which 
Government actually takes to head off the 
Germans, he is an unsparing critic. Thus 
he is everlastingly against the expedition to 
Salonica. 

Every one is now convinced that the fortified 
camp of Salonica gives a military base to the 
Allies, the importance of which cannot be 
overestimated. If it had not been taken and 
organized, it would have to be undertaken 
now against all odds. When Foreign Minister 
Delcassé's policy in the Balkans collapsed, it 
is understood that Prime Minister Briand, who 
took his place, was responsible for carrying 
out this expedition. Even the English de- 
murred, sore from the abandonment of their 
ill-starred expedition of Gallipoli. Not many 
weeks passed and the whole Quadruple En- 
tente—ships of England and France and Italy 
and Russia—made a united demonstration to 
show their union at Salonica. But not Sen- 


ator Clemenceau. 

He urges very properly that the last great 
tug of war must come on the French fron- 
tier. For some days he has been silent; per- 
haps he feels he is alone in demanding that 
everything else should meanwhile be neg- 
lected. The Paris press has been amusing 
itself, so far as amusement is possible at 
such a sorrowful time, in sorting out names 
for new headship in France. Gustave Hervé 
separated from one who had been his friend in 
opposition time out of mind and long ago 
swung round to Government, all for the love 
of Salonica. When asked to name his can- 


didate for a semi-dictatorship, he answered: 
“Any one but Clemenceau!” 

The popular confidence in Prime Minister 
Briand for foreign affairs, in Gen. Galliéni 
for the War Ministry, and in Gen. Joffre and 
his associates for active command is likely 
to prevent any great change in Government 
for some time. In America, where Govern- 
ment is not at the mercy of a vote of Par- 
Nament, such change would seem almost 
as unlucky in peace as in war. Secretary 
Bryan slipping his anchor and sailing away 
to sea on his own account is not at all the 
same thing. This does not prevent Senator 
Clemenceau belaboring Government and all 
its works and pomps over the head of Presi- 
dent Wilson in his leading article of February 
7, on “American Democracy in Action.” His 





paper, by the way, is a permanent challenge 
to Government by its very name—L’Homme 
enchainé—the “Man enchained,” as against 
the “Freeman” which it used to be. 

It would be a pity if any one in America 
should imagine the French Senator is really 
writing about the American President. His 
great objection to the French Government 
which he opposes is that it is made up of 
lawyers. He has not been mollified by Gen. 
Galliéni being put in the Ministry of War to 
replace the lawyer Millerand. For that mat- 
ter, Senator Clemenceau as a militarist would 
be like Saul among the prophets. He leads 
off by saying that “President Wilson is one 
of our most distinguished paperassiers 
(“paper blotters”], excelling in making dis- 
cussion evaporate into lawyers’ fog.” This is 
to suit his own purpose, for the French 
press attributes usually our Administration's 
“legality” to Secretary Lansing. 

Senator Clemenceau could not let pass the 
opportunity of a backhanded stroke at an- 
other of his pet animosities. After all, he 
says, President Wilson is superior to Pope 
Benedict XV, who “sees the world on fire and 
suspects there must be some cause for it, but 
has not yet been able to understand exactly 
what it is all about.” 

As in an apologue where the American 
President walks through some Slough of De- 
spond, the French Senator attacks his own 
Government on another side. He maintains 
that it is doing its best to prevent Parlia- 
ment from raising its voice properly. 

“Mr. Wilson is a man like you and me. His 
mandate is from below—if I may speak in that 
way of the demos who is not afraid to say 
that his voice is the voice of God. This man- 
date he intends to carry out in the double 
interest of his country and of our human 
civilization. Nothing is worthier of respect. 
Whatever may have been the reason, the first 
effect of the people’s mandate was not im- 
mediate illumination. From his high place, 
President Wilson did not distinguish very well 
what was going on in the plain. The Monster 
had great expectations, and the powers of 
Liberty in the European continent showed 
natural displeasure. They alleged that the 
principles for which they were pouring out 
their blood were the very same as those which 
the great American Republic was proud to 
have made the corner-stone of its own Con- 
stitution. Perhaps Mr. Wilson reflected on 
this. Also, the American people. ... 

“It is a very beautiful sight when, by the 
normal play of free institutions, a people 
worthy of self-rule takes for its task the 
rectifying, by persistent effects of its will, its 
Government's errors.” 

Here Senator Clemenceau goes off again 
hotfooted for his own Government, whose 
errors—as he thinks them—he himself has 
not been able to rectify. Whether Americans 
will be able to recognize in the examples he 
draws from their attitude towards President 
Wilson what they have really been doing may 
be doubted. The French Senator is too wary 
to put before his readers the fact that our 
Congress, unlike the French Parliament, does 
not precisely “control” Government. 


“This is the magnificent spectacle which the 
American people offers us. Mr. Wilson has 
not the censorship at his disposition and, if he 
tried to suppress half a line in the least fly- 
sheet of a newspaper, every stone of the 
White House would explode in the sky.” The 
French censure has worried sufficiently the 
French Senator, not in Parliament but in his 





newspaper, to explain the bearing of this. 
“The idea would never come to President 
Wilson to let a campaign loose against Par- 
liament. The President’s activity keeps its 
own place—but the solid reins of the official 
racehorse stay in the hands of Parliament!” 
Senator Clemenceau considers that Presi- 
dent Wilson is exposed to a double fauz pas, 
and indeed the whole American people with 
him. “The American people finds an interior 
spring in its very high idea of itself, and is 
inclined to treat monarchs with a friendly, but 
very courteous, familiarity.” So sturdy a 
democrat as the French Senator is afraid this 
may lead the American President to make 
too many obeisances to the Kaiser. But, for 
him, the second mistake is the worse. 
“When President Wilson yielded to the 
weakness of posing as an arbiter in the Eu- 
ropean conflict, I believe all thoughtful minds 
on both sides of the Atlantic agreed in see- 
ing in such an attitude a plain proof that 
the excellent statesman understood nothing.” 








Notes from the Capital 





CLAUDE KITCHIN. 





Some critics of our national politics regard 
it as strange that the Democratic floor leader 
in the House of Representatives should cut 
loose from the Democratic President at a junc- 
ture like this. As a matter of fact, it is more 
wonderful when two men so absolutely unlike 
in antecedents, temperament, tastes, mental at- 
titude, and methods are found in the same 
factional galley. As Claude Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, voted in the Baltimore convention of 
1912 as one of the Wilson-first-last-and-all- 
the-time contingent, we are bound to assume 
that he was attracted to his candidate by the 
subtle force which so often draws opposites 
together. The two men have only one quality 
in common—facility in self-expression; but 
even here they differ markedly, for Kitchin's 
form is the loose, careless, easy-going manner 
of the near South with which Champ Clark 
has done so much to familiarize us, while Wil- 
son’s is that of the scholar emerging from his 
cloister to deal for a while with practical prob- 
lems. 

Listening to Kitchin, even when he is work- 
ed up to a fine glow in support of a cause, you 
are impressed with his unwillingness to be 
hurried. The voice, the oratorical impulse, the 
slipshod consonants and sprawling vowels of 
his enunciation, al] fit well the appearance of 
the man, with his broad, large-featured face, 
his mobile mouth, and his stocky neck, not to 
mention his black suit, planter’s soft hat, and 
string tie. And when you hear his sweeping 
indictment of all the leading American in- 
dustries for robbing the people, and his de- 
mand that one policy shall be promoted or 
another abandoned because the people wish it 
so, you are tempted to thrill, at least, in re- 
sponse, until you inquire where he acquired 
so extensive a knowledge of how the people 
feel. It is with something like a shock that 
you discover from his diminutive biography 
in the Congressional Directory that he hails 
from a fair-sized village in an old State where, 
a century and a quarter after its inclusion in 
the Union, it still takes from eight to four- 
teen counties to make up a representative unit 
of 190,000 population, and from a district of 
which the northern and southern boundaries 
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are 110 miles apart. It is a suggestive refiec- 
tion on our form of democracy to find a man 
with such an outlook upon the world’s affairs 
heading a serious schism in the party tempo- 
rarily in control of the Government. 

Kitchin has been in Congress now for more 
than fourteen years. He Is said to have gained 
his first prominence at home by a dashing 
campaign against a combination of negroes, 
white Republicans, and third-party men of 
various names, who had dominated the poli- 
tics of his part of the State for some years, 
the numerical preponderance of the negroes 
thereabout giving them a tremendous lever- 
age in public matters. The revolt, thanks 
largely to his eloquence and fearlessness of 
consequences, was successful, though during 
the last part of it he had a hard time dodg- 
ing a sheriff's officer who was after him with 
a writ, trying to arrest him for intimidation 
of voters. The gravamen of this charge, as 
local tradition has it, was his visit to a school- 
teacher who was suspected of having striven 
to stir up the negroes to a more vigorous as- 
sertion of their political rights. Kitchin, it 
is said, descended unexpectedly upon the man 
and, in his best oratorical style, delivered a 
warning that, if anything should go amiss in 
the neighborhood as the result of this in- 
cendiary conduct, the whites would probably 
hold the agitator rather than the agitatees 
responsible; “and,” he concluded, “if they get 
so hot that they forget themselves, they 
might take you out some night and hang you 
to a tree.” 


The admonition sank in effectively; the 
teacher decided to live no longer in a place 
where people could be so rude to one another, 
and promptly removed to parts unknown, 
and the negroes proved less troublesome to 
their Democratic neighbors’ thenceforward. 
In recognition of what he had done towards 
upholding Caucasian supremacy, the district 
lost no time in naming him for Congress. 
He was truly the popular choice. He made 
no stumping tour, and seemed almost indif- 
ferent to the victory won at the polls. 


Coming from a fine peanut country which 





does not want tariff protection, but does want | 


its appliances for tilling the ground put on 


the free list, Kitchin steered straight for the | 


Committee on Ways and Means and obtained 
a place down in the tail of the roll, from 
which he has risen by degrees through the 
death, defeat, or translation of the fellow- 
partisans who outranked him, so that, with 
Underwood's promotion to the Senate, he be- 
came chairman of the Committee, and ex- 
officio majority leader of the House. Since a 
schoolmaster had so much to do, indirectly, 
with shaping his career, he has had a tender 
spot in his heart for the pedagogic profes- 
sion; and, between that fact and the yeoman 
work of Bryan—whom he admires and trusts 
to an extreme—he became identified with Mr. 
Wilson’s phalanx at Baltimore. Their later 
relations were due to his seeing the Presi- 
dent rather intimately during the latter’s 
radical days. Their present difference as to 
policy will not be likely to throw any chill 
upon their personal friendship—at least so 
far.as Kitchin’s share is concerned; he took 
his stand for reasons which, whether right 
or wrong, liberal or bigoted, were his own 
and truly conscientious, and he will stand 
alone if need be, as he did when he fought 
his first law case against his father as coun- 
sel for the other side, and won it. 
TATTLER. 





Henry Vaughan 





By P. E. M. 





There are poets who, by virtue of some 
affinity of spirit with our own, appeal to us 
with an intimacy that takes our judgment 
captive; we go to them in secret, so to speak, 
and love them beyond the warfant of our 
critical discernment. Such a poet Henry 
Vaughan has long been to me, and in under- 
taking to make an essay on his works as 
they now appear in their new dress,* I am 
fully aware of the risk inherent in the at- 
tempt to give a sort of public validity to 
what ought to be, in Vaughan’s own lan- 
guage, “a sweet privacy in a right soul.” 


I, 


The task would be easier if we knew more 
of the man himself, and could draw a clear 
portrait of him from other sources than his 
meditative verse. Yet if there are few events 
to record, his career is typical of many who 
pursued the fallentis semita vite in that dis- 
tracted age. He was born of a good Welsh 
family in the year 1621.¢ His father was 
then residing-at Newton, not far from Bre- 
con, on the banks of the Usk, the winding 
murmur of whose waters we shall hear all 
through the son’s poetry. With no presump- 
tion he was to link the river’s name forever 
with his own: 

When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams, 

And my sun sets, where first it sprang in 
beams, 

I'll leave behind me such a large, kind light, 

As shall redeem thee from oblivious night. 


No idle boast; for only the other day one 
reader, at least, two hundred and fifty years 
and more after it was uttered, went a long 
pilgrimage to see with his own eyes those 


Happy banks whence such fair flowers have 
sprung. 





*The Works of Henry Vaughan, Edited by L. C. 


Martin. New York: The Oxford University Press, 2 
volumes.—Besides an accurate text of the verse end 
prose this edition gives six letters to John Aubrey and 
Anthony Wood. I have modernized the spelling and 


punctuation in my quotations from Henry Vaughan. 

tIn his first letter Vaughan gives the date of bis birth 
as 1621, but as the month is not known and by the old 
calendar the first three months of 1622 would be reck- 
oned with the preceding year, editors have commonly 
written the date 1621-2. In the same letter Vaughan 
states that his twin-brother Thomas died ‘‘in the year 
that the last great plague visited London.’’ Now the 
plague had pretty wel! run its course by December of 
1665, and the death of Thomas has therefore commonly 
been put in that year. But in his second letter Henry 
states that Thomas ‘‘died in the seven and fortieth year 
of his age, upon the 27th of February, in the year 
1666.'" Now, if he is here reckoning Old Style, this 
date would be in our year 1667, and the statement 
cannot be made to accord with that in regard to the 
plague. It is not likely that he should have erred in 
memory in regard to the date of the plague or the 
coincidence of this event with his brother's death. We 
are forced therefore to belleve that the date February 
27, 1666, is given New Style. But there is still a 
difficulty. If be was born in 1621 (even incinding the 
first three months of that year New Style), he could 
not have been further than in his forty-sixth year in 
February of 1666 N. 8. But it is easy to err in com- 
putations of this sort, and the probability remains that 
the twins were born early in the year 1721 N. &., 
and that Thomas died in 1666 N. 8. 





At the age of eleven Henry, with his twin- 
brother Thomas, was sent to study under 
Matthew Herbert, Rector of Llangattock, to 
whose care and wisdom he attributed his 
“posthumous life,” as the “brief and siip- 
pery part of himself” he owed to his father. 
With Herbert the boys resided for six years, 
and then proceeded together to Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. Here, Thomas, if we may turn 
aside for a moment, remained for ten or 
twelve years, and took the degree of Master 
of Arts. He was ordained, and for a while 
acted as rector of Newton, his birthplace, but 
was ejected by the Parliamentary Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners on the stereotyped 
charges of “drunkenness, swearing, incon- 
tinency, and carrying arms for the King.” 
Whether there was the slightest foundation 
for these accusations, except the last, I do 
not know; but it is hard to believe that a 
man of lewd habits could have retained the 
respect of Henry Vaughan, as Thomas, to 
judge from Henry's letters and verse, appar- 
ently did. At any rate, Thomas became, in 
the words of Anthony Wood, “a great Chy- 
mist, a noted Son of the Fire, an Experi- 
mental Philosopher, a zealous Brother of the 
Rosie-Crucian fraternity, an understander of 
some of the Oriental Languages, anda _ tolera- 
ble good English and Latin Poet.” He wrote 
a number of books of magic, with magnil- 
oquent titles, from which any one who will 
labor through them, or part of them, may 
discover that he was in mind and temper 
very much like his brother, except that his 
Platonism ran to looser, madder ends. 

After the death of his wife, in 1658, Thomas 
seems to have sunk into a state compounded 
of uxorious despair and Rosicrucian ecstasy. 
We learn from one of the biographical mem- 
oranda discovered by Mr. A. E. Waite, that 
twice he enjoyed “the Secret of extracting the 
oyle of Halcali,” on the day his wife sick- 
ened, and again on the day of her death; 
“soe that,” as he says, “on the same dayes, 
which proved the most sorrowfull to mesg 
whatever can bee: God was pleased to con- 
ferre upon mee ye greatest joy I can ever 
have in this world, after her death.” He 
himself died in 1666, and was lamented by 
Henry in some of his most melodious lines: 
Here Daphnis sleeps! and while the great 
watch goes 


Of loud and restless Time, takes his repose 


Fame is but noise; all Learning but a thought, 

Which one admires, another sets at nought; 

Nature mocks both, and Wit still keeps ado; 

But Death brings knowledge and assurance, 
too.® 





*Another brother, whose name is unknown, had died 
some time before 1650, and had called forth from Henry 
several poems of more poignant grief. See the allusions 
on pages 416, 420, 426, 478, and 479 of Martin's 
edition. Compare also the words at the close of Thom- 
as’s ‘“‘Anthroposophia Theomagica: “I would not have 
thee look here for the paint and trimm of rhetorick, and 
the rather because Fnglish ts a language the anthor 
was not born to. Besides this plece was compored in 
haste, and in my dayes of mourning on the ead occur- 
rence of a brother's death. ‘And who knoweth how te 
write amidst a strife of teares and inke?’*’ It ts tn- 
teresting to know that one of the beet masters of 
English of the age, as Henry Vaughan was ia his prose, 
spoke Welsh as bis native language for the greater 
part of bis I!fe. 
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I may seem to be forgetting Henry in my 
zeal for the rhapsodic Eugenius Philalethes, 
as Thomas called himself, but I suspect that 


the years they were living together at 
Newton had something to do with deepening 
the mystical and religious vein in Henry’s 
mind. If Henry occupied himself with the 
strange but very earthly drugs known to 
the physicians of his day, rather than with 
the oyle of Halcali, he at least followed his 
brother far enough in the occult path to 
believe in astrology, though, as he admits in 
one of his letters, the most serious men of 
his profession were not only unkind to the 
art, but even persecuted it. Possibly, if he 
had studied at Oxford for a decade he too 
might have lost himself amazed in “the 
magician’s heavenly chaos”: but Fate was 
kinder to him. After “two years or more” 
at the University he was, in the words of 
Anthony Wood, “taken thence and designed 
by his Father for the obtaining of some 
knowledge in the municipal Laws at Lon- 
don.” 

From his first volume of “Poems” it is clear 
that in London he was caught by the rol- 
licking, rhyming society of the taverns. He 
could not quite say, as did Clarendon, that 
“whilst he was only a student of the law, 
and stood at gaze, and irresolute what corner 
of life to take, his chief acquaintances were 
Ben Jonson, John Selden, Charles Cotton, 
John Vaughan, Sir Kenelm Digby, Thomas 
May, and Thomas Carew, and some others 
of eminent faculties”; at least the master of 
the choir, then dead for three or four years, 
he could not have seen, but at the Moon, the 
Star, and the Globe he must have found him- 
self in a circle where the laws and traditions 
of the Dictator were still remembered. There 
is joy in the very title of his “Rhapsodis,” 
which was, he adds, “occasionally written 
upon a meeting with some of his friends at 
the Globe Tavern [a part of the famous the- 
atre, Mr. E. K. Chambers thinks], In a 
chamber painted overhead with a cloudy sky 
and some few dispersed stars, and on the 
sides with landscapes, hills, shepherds, and 
sheep.” Nor has any one of the sons of Ben 
caught the spirit of that unrepentant Bo- 
hemia where the sack was diluted only with 
Hippocrene, better than Vaughan: 
Darkness, and stars i’ th’ mid-day! They 

invite 
Our active fancies to believe it night: 
For taverns need no sun, but for a sign, 
Where rich tobacco and quick tapers shine; 
And royal, witty sack, the poet's soul, 
With brighter suns than he doth gild the 
bowl: 
As though the pot and poet did agree, 
Back should to both tluminator be. 

The poet of the “Rhapsodis,” of the lines 
“To my Ingenuous Friend, R. W.,” and the 
“Song to Amoret” had In him the making of 
a true child of Ben. But the jocund Muse 
held his allegiance too short a time for that. 
He was summoned to sterner duties, as he 
says in his letter, by “the sudden eruption 
of our late civil wars.” Whether he himself 
cook any part in the actual fighting is a 





question which has been much disputed. To 
me the “Elegy on the Death of R. W.” and 
the lines “Upon a Cloak” (both in “Olor 
Iscanus”) seem to afford incontrovertible 
evidence that he was engaged in the skirmish 
at Rowton Heath, near Chester, and in the 
defence of Beeston Castle, which surrendered 
a few weeks later. The only objection to 
these inferences is drawn from two verses 
(19 and 20) in the biographical “Ad Pos- 
teros,” written probably in 1647: 

Duret ut integritas tamen, et pia gloria, par- 

tem 

Me nullam in tanta strage fuisse, scias; 
but I agree with Mr. Martin’s interpretation 
of the lines as “merely disclaiming connec- 
tion with the Tysiphone of 1. 14.” 

The “Poems” were published in 1646, and 
the battle of Rowton Heath took place the 
24th September, 1645; yet the first piece in 
the volume is to “R. W.,” manifestly the same 
person as the “R. W.” of the elegy, who must 
have been alive, very much alive, when the 
manuscript of this volume went out of 
Vaughan’s hands. We may therefore con- 
jecture with some certainty that, after a 
residence in London of four or five years, 
Vaughan was summoned, some time well 
along in 1645, to join the Welsh royalists 
about Chester, and on his departure left the 
“copy” for his book with a publisher. After 
his unhappy experience at Rowton Heath and 
Beeston Castle he apparently went home to 
Brecon and the family seat at Newton, where 
he practiced as a physician for the rest of 
his life. Where he got his medical educa- 
tion does not appear, but in 1673 he was able 
to give this account of himself: “My profes- 
sion also is physic, which I have practiced 
now for many years with good success (I 
thank God!) and a repute big enough for a 
person of greater parts than myself.” 


III. 

At first it is clear that Vaughan felt the 
return to the valley of his birth as an exile, 
and tried to create about himself in the 
“metropolis” of Breconshire something of 
the witty, careless atmosphere of the Lon- 
don taverns. He puts some of Ovid’s laments 
into English verse, evidently thinking of him- 
self as lost in a “savage Pontic band.” He 
writes eulogies of Fletcher, whom he had not 
known, of William Cartwright, whom he “did 
but see,” and of Davenant. More significant 
of his mood are the lines “To his Retired 
Friend, an Invitation to Brecknock” (the old 
name of Brecon): 

Come then! and while the slow icicle hangs 

At the stiff thatch, and Winter's frosty pangs 

Benumb the year, blithe—as of old—let us 

"Midst noise and war of peace and mirth dis- 
cuss. 

This portion thou wert born for: why should 
we 

Vex at the time’s ridiculous misery? 

An age that thus hath fool’d itself, and will 

—Spite of thy teeth and mine—persist so still. 

Let's sit then at this fire, and while we steal 

A revel in the town, let others seal, 

Purchase or cheat, and who can, let them 
pay, 

Till those black deeds bring on the darksome 
day. 





But there are signs, too, that his mind was 
already turning to more serious thoughts. In 
these same days he was making translations 
from Boethius and Casimirus and from 
Plutarch’s “Moralia.” For confirmation, one 
thinks, of a new taste growing within him, 
he busies himself with a version of Guevara's 
fine “Praise and Happiness of the Country 
Life.” 

The prose and verse of these first two years 
of his retirement Vaughan gathered together, 
with a dedication to Lord Kildare Digby, dat- 
ed “Newton by Usk, this 17 of Decemb., 
1647”; but for some reason he withheld the 
manuscript from the press. It was, in fact, 
not published until 1651, and then against his 
will, probably by his brother, under the title 
of “Olor Iscanus.” Manifestly, a sudden 
change came upon him after the date of the 
dedication, leading his mind to revolt from 
the secular character of these pieces, though 
they were for the most part innocent enough, 
even distinctly moral in tone. From that 
time his mood was purely religious. The 
first fruits of his conversion were given to 
the world in the “Silex Scintillans” of 1650. 
Two years later he published the group of 
devotional treatises in prose, original and 
translated, under the general title of “The 
Mount of Olives,” and again, in 1654, a sim- 
ilar group as “Flores Solitudinis.” In 1655 
he reissued his “Silex Scintillans” with large 
additions, and with a Preface in which he 
vehemently repudiates his association with 
“those ingenious persons which in the late 
notion are termed Wits,” and attributes his 
conversion to the poet of “The Temple”: 

The first that with any effectual success at- 
tempted a diversion of this foul and overfiow- 
ing stream, was the blessed man, Mr. George 
Herbert, whose holy life and verse gained 
many pious converts (of whom I am the 
least), and gave the first check to a most 
flourishing and admired wit of his time. 


After this Vaughan came before the pub- 
lic only twice, in 1655 as translator of the 
“Hermetical Physic” of Henry Nollius, and 
in 1678 with a collection of poems called 
“Thalia Rediviva,” in which he apparently 
swept together those of his earlier secular 
pleces not before printed and a few relig- 
ious “ejaculations” of his later years. He 
died in 1695. Of his family life we know 
that he was twice married, and left several 
children. From documents discovered by 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney it appears that 
the poet’s old age was darkened by the per- 
secution of two of the children by his first 
wife, but until Miss Guiney has published 
her long-expected life of Vaughan we will 
think of him as passing away in peace and 
hope. 


IV. 


We have the statement of Vaughan him- 
self that his conversion from the secular 
to the divine muse was effected by his ad- 
miration for Herbert, and the echoes of “The 
Temple” throughout his works show how 
deeply he had drunk from that well. But 
there were other causes moving in his soul. 
We have seen that his reading had for some 
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time been largely philosophical and relig- 
ious. Among those who most influenced 
him was Owen Felltham, author of a now 
forgotten book of meditations, called “Re 
solves,” which combine the manner of Ba- 
con’s “Essays,” lacking the genius, with a 
spirit not unlike Herbert’s own. As Mr. 
Martin has pointed out, not only is the prose 
quotation in the Preface to “Silex Scin- 
tillans” (“That he would read no idle 
books,” ete.) taken from Felltham, but whole 
passages of the versions of Boethius in “Olor 
Iscanus” are conveyed unblushingly from 
the same source, besides various lesser bor- 
rowings in the religious poems. Perhaps 
the most notable of these appropriations is 
the beautiful line in “The Retreat,” 


Bright shoots of everlastingness, 


which is adapted, with fine change of ap- 
plication, from this sentence in Felltham’s 
reflections on “The Soul”: “The conscience, 
the character of a God stamped in it, and 
the apprehension of eternity, do all prove 
it a shoot of everlastingness.” One can 
imagine Vaughan reading Felltham’s little 
essay “Of Poets and Poetry,” with its re 
jection of “the flashes that do follow the 
cup” for the “sober muse and fasting,” and 
being smitten with compunction for his own 
irresponsible rhymes. It is a fair conjec- 
ture, also, that he was affected by the re- 
newed intercourse with his cloud-walking 
brother, though fortunately the summary 
ejection of Thomas prevented that influence, 
if it was felt at all, from dominating Henry’s 
mind. 

Through all these influences, and deeper 
than any of them, if we judge from his own 
works, was the growing sense of the evil 
state of the country and the horrors of ir- 
religion, as these appeared to an ingrained 
royalist and Anglican. Very soon he sank 
into a mood in which he could no longer 
speak of making merry over “the time’s ridic- 
ulous misery.” To understand him, as to 
understand the other religious poets of the 
age, we must never forget the dark back- 
ground of malice, confusion, calumny, and 
violent change out of which their songs 
arose. Most of these singers were of the 
party of Vaughan; they were bound to feel 
that the victorious iconoclasm of the Puri- 
tans was sweeping from them ruthlessly all 
the comfortable traditions which stayed the 
inherent restlessness of man’s soul, all the 
symbols which had trained the imagination 
to take its due share in the act of worship. 
These things lay heavily upon Vaughan’s 
heart. He was not, in that part of his work 
which counts, a poet of cheer; neither in- 
deed was Milton on his side, nor any other 
of those who reflected the turmoil] and dou- 
ble defeat of those times. 


This dejection we who again look upon a 
world filled with the alarms of war and the 
hatred of man for man, and ache for de- 
liverance from “the tedious reign of our 
calamity”—this darkness of spirit we can 
comprehend; and I confess that, much as I 
have always loved Vaughan, the pathos of 
his ery for civil peace touches me now in a 


peculiar manner. But there was another 
source of darkness in Vaughan’s mind for 
which we, with our modern training, are not 
so ready to feel sympathy—I mean the shade 
of life itself, the sorrow and discontent that 
are caused by no accidental evils of an age 
but are inherent in the very conditions of 
mortal existence. In these latter years we 
have been caught in a kind of conspiracy of 
silence on this matter, until, as it some 
times seems, we have become cowards to 
the truth. Our modern books are filled with 
complaints against society and government 
as these are organized, and against the 
failure of institutions and the inadequacy 
of traditional beliefs, but it is really aston- 
ishing how seldom any writer dares to touch 
on the imperfections and cruelties that al- 
ways have been, and must always be, the 
law of life; to speak with any frankness of 
these bitter facts is frowned upon as dis- 
loyal to the popular dogma of progress and 
perfectibility. How then shall we feel our- 
selves at home with those moralists who 
took a sort of savage delight in spreading 
before our eyes the blacker side of man’s 
natural feebleness and perversity? Yet we 
quite misunderstand such a poet as Vaughan, 
if we turn from him as from one essentially 
gloomy and depressing. The joy in him 
still overrides the gloom, the joy that came 
to him, as it can only come to a man then 
or at any time, from lifting his eyes out of 
these shades and flickering lights to the radi- 
ance of another sun, and to a peace that is 
not of earth: 

I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, 
years, 

Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved; in which the world 

And all her train were hurl'd. 

Such is the great note of Vaughan and of 
his contemporaries in their moments of in- 
spiration, purer and higher in Vaughan than 
in any other, though not so powerfully sus- 
tained as in Milton, and it is the occasional 
occurrence of this note that makes the re- 
ligious poetry of the period, despite its mass 
of fumbling attempts, something unique in 
English literature. Faint echoes or distort- 
ed repetitions of it you will catch in Whit- 
tier and Newman and Francis Thompson 
and other poets of the nineteefth century; 
but the glorious courage and assurance, the 
pure joy, the full flight against the sun, you 
will meet nowhere in England since the Rev- 
olution, along with the new politics, brought 
in the gray reign of naturalism—nor any- 
where in Europe, so far as I know. In deny- 
ing the everlasting reality of evil, we have 
lost the faculty of wholesome exultation. 


Vv. 


It is not to be supposed that Vaughan rose 
often to this height, nor, indeed, do we who 
have long prized him in private rest our 
affection on the few poems in which he 
shows himself a master of his craft. As 
with most of the writers of the day, there 
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is much of the careless amateur in his meth- 
od: he lacked self-criticism, failed to distin- 
guish between what was commonplace and 
what was exquisite in his perception, and 
even in his moments of inspiration left the 
labor of expression too much to chance; 
as a whole, his achievement is sadly at 
loose ends. But he never forgot or misrep- 
resented himself, and it is his constant be 
trayal of a rare personality, his adjustments 
to life, the sincere variation of his moods, 
his faithful expectation of the coming of 
the light, that draw us back to his books 
again and again and lend a peculiar inter 
est to poems which we should find it hard 
to commend to unwilling ears. It is the man 
Vaughan, who dwelt by the river Usk, and 
himself walked in the valley with God, we 
seek always, not the artist; and if we ad- 
mit readily that this is not the attitude to 
take towards those who have achieved an 
invulnerable position, yet we love him none 
the less. Naturally, this quality of his work 
cannot be exhibited in a specimen or two; 
nevertheless, so far as this may be done, I 
would point to the artless charm of such a 
poem as “The Bee,” and particularly to such 
lines in it as these: 

Hail crystal fountains and fresh shades! 
Where no proud look invades, 

No busy worldling hunts away 

The sad retirer all the day! 

Hail, happy, harmless solitude! 

Our sanctuary from the rude 

And scornful world; the calm recess 
Of faith, and hope, and holiness! 
Here something still like Eden looks; 
Honey in woods, juleps in brooks; 
And flowers, whose rich unrifled sweets 
With a chaste kiss the cool dew greets. 
When the toils of the day are done, 
And the tired world sets with the sun, 
Here flying winds and flowing wells 
Are the wise watchful hermit's bells; 
Their busy murmurs all the night 

To praise or prayer do invite, 

And with an awful sound arrest 

And piously employ the breast. 

When in the east the dawn doth blush, 
Here cool, fresh spirits the air brush; 
Herbs straight get up, flowers peep and 

spread, 
Trees whisper praise, and bow the head; 
Birds, from the shades of night releast, 
Look round about, then quit the nest, 
And with united gladness sing 
The glory of the morning's King. 
The hermit hears, and with meek voice 
Offers his own up, and their joys; 
Then prays that all the world may be 
Blest with as sweet an unity. 


No one would venture to call such a pas- 
sage great in itself, or in any way notable, 
and if it makes no appeal to you, why, then 
it doesn’t, and there’s an end on it. But 
one can perhaps hint at certain qualities in 
it which endear the writer to some of us. 
In the first place, we feel here the reality of 
the divine immanence in nature which 
everywhere speaks in Vaughan’s verse, and 
which, curiously enough, paradoxically you 
may say, comes to poignant expression only 
in those who deplore the natural world as 
fallen from grace and given over to the 
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powers of evil—unless we make an apparent 
exception of the supreme artists of Greece. 
It is he who sees that about the world the 
“curtains are close-drawn,” who will also, by 
some strange legerdemain of the human 
heart, draw away the veil from your eyes 
and show you the truth of the everlasting 
mythology: 

He sighed for Eden, and would often say, 

Ah, what bright days were those! 

Nor was heaven cold unto him; for each day 

The valley or the mountain 
Afforded visits, and still paradise lay 

In some green shade or fountain. 

Angels lay lieger here; each bush and cell, 

Each oak and highway, knew them: 

Walk but the fields, or sit down at some well, 

And he was sure to view them. 

But we may note in “The Bee” something 
more specific than the feeling of a man who 
re-creates for himself a lost paradise; the 
lines direct us to a peculiarity of the imagi- 
nation, which Vaughan shared indeed with 
the other poets of his day, but possessed to a 
degree that marks a real distinction. Sim- 
cox, in his introduction to the selection in 
Ward's “English Poets,” calls attention to 
the prominence of the dawn, “the awe of 
the freshness of morning among the Welsh 
mountains,” in Vaughan’s reflections on na- 
ture. The observation is just, but needs to 
be completed. It was not so much the beau- 
ty of the morning in itself that seems to 
have impressed him as its contrast with the 
hours of darkness past. I am sure that 
Vaughan, something of a valetudinarian we 
know, was often sleepless, and sometimes in 
these wakeful seasons felt the presence of 
the stars as a “host of spies” stealing out 
from heaven, and was entranced by the 
palpable nearness of the spirit world in the 
silence and abstraction of visible things: 

There is in God—some say— 

A deep, but dazzling darkness. 

At other times Vaughan seems to have been 
oppressed by the thought of the suspension 
of life through these hours, as if Nature 
nightly retired into a tomb, from which she 
could be aroused only by the miraculous 
voice of her Creator. Out of these nocturnal 
meditations, being an early riser, he rose to 
view the dawn, already quickened in spirit, 
as he would say, by the celestial dews, or 
ready to join the “hymning circulations” at 
the spectacle of the earth’s perpetual re- 
birth. His impulse to compose came to him 
chiefly, we think, in the fresh breath of the 
mornings when he set out from home on 
his errands of healing. 


vi. 


It is thus we of the brotherhood find our 
pleasure in these poems, not because of their 
greatness as works of art, but because of a 
certain transparent honesty in them which 
enables us to enter into the privacy of a 
singularly beautiful spirit. Again, not a 
great spirit: Vaughan was not one of the 
stalwarts of the age, not a Milton, not even 
a Falkland, but one who shrank almost pa- 
thetically from contention and the noise of 
tongues. But neither was there anything 
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to reprobate in his flight from the world, 


unless we think that all men are called to 
fight in the hour of desperation. There was 
nothing, or at least very little, of Crashaw’s 
morbid substitution of religious emotion for 
the plain duties of life; no taint of self- 
indulgence in voluptuous sensation or relax- 
ing revery. And if his verse for the most 
part lacks finish, being in fact the product 
of one whose profession was not in letters, 
but elsewhere, it has nevertheless the sub- 
stance of poetry which was the birthright 
of that age. Sometimes it has more than 
that. Suddenly, as if by a divine accident, 
he will reach a strain—a single line, or 
group of lines, it may be—which startle the 
reader, as the ear is caught by a few notes 
of piercing melody breaking through a mo- 
notonous chant. In the midst of rather 
commonplace reflections he will unexpected- 
ly gather up the meaning of life in a sharp, 
pregnant image, such as this: 
But now 
I find myself the less the more I grow. 
The world 
Is full of voices; man is call’d, and hurl'd 
By each; he answers all, 
Knows every note and call— 
or this: 
Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
And passage through these looms 
God order’d motion, but ordain’d no rest— 


or he will celebrate the sweet influences of 
a holy life: 
Stars are of mighty use; the night 
Is dark, and long; 
The road foul; and where one goes right, 
Six may go wrong— 
or in slower measure will praise the gift 
of Sir Thomas Bodley to Oxford, and ex- 
press in memorable language the gratitude 
of all readers for the preservation of good 
books: 


And in this age, as sad almost as thine, 
Thy stately consolatiéns are mine. 


These are not the accidents that come to 
a little man; and occasionally Vaughan’s 
performance is even greater. Once or twice, 
sustaining this elevation from the beginning 
to the end, he will produce a thing as ex- 
quisitely perfect as “The Retreat,” which 
certainly helped Wordsworth in the com- 
position of his famous ode, and, unusual 
juxtaposition, may have suggested to James 
Thomson (B. V.) one of the most haunting 
cantos of “The City of Dreadful Night”; or 
he will rise to the bold flight of those stanzas, 
unnamed, than which there is nothing pur- 
er and deeplier felt, nothing truer to the 
strangely mingled exaltation and humility of 
sound religion, nothing more superb, in 
the sacred literature of our English-speak- 
ing people: 
They are all gone into the world of light! 

And I alone sit lingering here; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest 
After the Sun's remove. 





I see them walking in an Air of Glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days— 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 

Mere glimmering and decays. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under thee! 

Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty! 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and 
fill 
My pérspective still as they pass; 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill, 
Where I shall need no glass. 








Correspondence 


GIFFORD PINCHOT ON CONSERVATION. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Str: I write to ask your help to defeat a 
most serious attack on our public resources. 
Since the fight over the Alaska resources was 
won there has not been so pressing a threat 
against the conservation policy as the present 
effort in Congress to give our public water- 
powers for nothing into monopolistic control. 

The Shields bill, now before the Senate, 
gives to the power interests without compen- 
sation the use of water-power on navigable 
streams. The amount of water-power these 
streams will supply is larger by far than all 
the power of every kind now in use in the 
United States. It pretends to, but does not, 
enable the people to take back their own 
property at the end of fifty years, for in 
order to do so under the bill the Government 
would have to pay the unearned increment, 
and to take over whole lighting systems of 
cities and whole manufacturing plants. Pri- 
vate corporations are authorized to seize upon 
any land, private or public, they choose to 
condemn. 

Bills which gave away public water-powers 
without due compensation were vetoed by 
President Roosevelt and President Taft. The 
Shields bill would do precisely the same thing 
to-day. 

Another Water-power bill, the Ferris bill, 
relating to the public lands and national for- 
ests, was in the main a good bill as it passed 
the House. As reported to the Senate, it 
encourages monopoly by permitting a cor- 
poration to take as many public water-power 
sites as it may please. Under it the corpora- 
tions could not even be kept from fastening 
upon the Grand Cafion, the greatest natural 
wonder on this continent. This bill takes the 
care of water-powers on national forests from 
the experienced and competent Forest Service 
and gives it to the Interior Department, thus 
entailing duplication and needless expense. 

In my opinion, there is undue carelessness 
as to the disposal of public resources at pres- 
ent in Washington. The water-power legis- 
lation now before the Senate is too favorable 
to the men who, as Secretary Houston's ad- 
mirable recent report shows, control through 
eighteen corporations more than one-half of 
the total water-power used in public service 
throughout the United States. The water- 
power men charge that conservation ham- 
pers development. Mr. Houston's report shows, 
on the contrary, that the most rapid develop- 
ment is in the national forests, where con- 
servation is best enforced. On the other hand. 
120 public-service corporations own and are 
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holding undeveloped and out of use an amount 
of water-power equal to four-fifths of all there 
is developed and in use by all the public- 
service corporations in the whole United 
States. 

As I said in an open letter of January 29 
to the President: 

“Natural resources lie at the foundation of 
all preparedness, whether for peace or for 
war. No plan for national defence can be 
effective unless it provides for adequate pub- 
lic control of all the raw materials out of 
which the defensive strength of a nation is 
made. Of these raw materials water-power 
is the most essential, because without elec- 
tricity generated from water-power we can- 
not manufacture nitrates, and nitrates are 
the basis of gunpowder. There are no great 
natural deposits of nitrates in the United 
States, as there are in Chili. It would be folly 
to allow the public water-powers, which can 
supply this indispensable basis of national 
defence, to pass out of effective public con- 
trol.” 

A concerted movement is on foot to break 
down the conservation policy. Feeble re- 
sistance or none at all is being made by 
official Washington. Unless the press and the 
people come to the rescue, the power interests 
are likely to win. This is a public matter 
wholly removed from political partisanship. 
Your help is needed, and that of your paper. 
For nearly ten years this fight for the public 
water-powers has gone on. We ought not to 
icse it now. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 

Milford, Pike Co., Pa., February 15. 











GENERAL WOOD AND PREPAREDNESS. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Smr: A recent article in the Nation, in 
which you hold up to ridicule Gen. Leonard 
Wood and others who are working in behalf 
of national defence, reveals a state of public 
sentiment that in the opinion of many ob- 
servers constitutes an actual menace to the 
nation. 

Because Gen. Wood, ranking officer of the 
United States Army, a man of wide experience 
and of broad understanding, gives Congress— 
in response to questions—the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience, he is subjected to 
newspaper criticism for “knowing too much”! 
Special offence seems to have been taken at 
his statement that “he did not fear attack 
from one country, but from a combination of 
Powers.” 

Possibly the article referred to was written 
on the assumption that Gen. Wood's state- 
ment was the expression of a mere vague 
fear; but it is well to remember that a man 
in Gen. Wood's official position has many 
sources of valuable military information. 

With the foreign legations of the nations, 
our own included, there are army and navy 
officers whose business it is to acquaint them- 
selves with the naval and military affairs of 
the countries to which they are assigned and 
to transmit their findings to their Govern- 
ments. Two such officers of a foreign Power 
lately left Washington because they had done 
their work too well. So, disregarding for the 
moment all other sources of information which 
are open to an officer of high rank, is it 
strange that Gen. Wood should know where- 
of he speaks? And is it presumptuous that 
he should have enough foresight and patriot- 
ism to acquaint himself with the business 
with which his country has entrusted him? 
Gen. Wood is not in the habit of speaking 
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lightly or loosely, and it is to be earnestly 
hoped that an intelligent nation may catch 
the full significance of the warning implied 
in his words. 

With a certain class of residents of this 
country the possession of wealth by another 
person is regarded as offensive, but since 
when, in America, has the possession of 
knowledge been regarded as an offence against 
the rights of the people? What judgment 
would you pronounce on him if he who is 
charged with the solemn responsibility of 
being ready to defend your home and my 
home did not know what it is his bounden 
duty to know? 

With signs of danger written large for 
whoever will read them, with the President 
of the United States openly admitting that 
“he knows not what a day may bring forth,” 
with a year and a half wasted while our 
country is in a defenceless condition, your 
article, in which you lightly skip over a 
national crisis to ridicule those who are work- 
ing to wake up a sleeping nation, is in itself 
indicative of the danger that lies close to the 
heart of the nation. 

In the apathy of a large number of our 
citizens, in the inability of others to realize 
that our nation is in immediate danger, in 
the utter incapacity of still others to differen- 
tiate between national-defence measures and 
measures for mere routine appropriations, 
we have such a condition of public mind as 
begets disaster to us, just as a similar condi- 
tion of public mind marked the decline of 
other proud peoples, of which history has 
abundant record. 

Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. Here and there editors are trading the 
opportunity to serve their nation in its time 
of need for the opportunity to indulge in ir- 
relevant and unpatriotic criticisms of those 
who are seeking to save us from such disas- 
ters as have stricken the multitudes of Eu- 
rope. 

Though you have seen fit to include my 
name in your arraignment, I write you in 
no spirit of unfriendliness, but only with a 
profound regret that the nation’s need makes 
so little appeal to you, and in justice to all 
concerned, I request that you publish this 
communication. Henry A. Wise Woon. 

New York, February 15. 





THE INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sm: Since the reviewer of Col. Hime'’s 
“The Origin of Artillery” in the Nation of 
February 3 evidently had not read the dis- 
cussion of “Roger Bacon and Gunpowder” 
in Science, December 3, 1915, may I call the 
attention of readers of the Nation to it as 
an antidote to the reviewer’s too favorable 
reception of Col. Hime’s attempt to make 
Roger Bacon out the inventor or accidental 
discoverer of gunpowder?. Bacon’s own writ- 
ings show conclusively enough that he was 
not. 

Furthermore, both the reviewer and Col. 
Hime have a distorted and romantic notion 
of the scope of the Inquisition’s activity and 
of its relations to science and magic in the 
thirteenth century. I doubt if either of them 
can cite a primary source to justify such an 
assertion as this: “We have but to recollect 
that the Inquisition, then recently founded, 
would have given short shrift, indeed, to the 
inventor of a quasi-magical stuff" (Nation, 
February 3, p. 140). Any one interested may 
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get some idea of the true place of both magic 
and science in the thirteenth century and 
of the attitude of the Church to both from 
the following articles: “Natural Science in 
the Middle Ages” (Popular Science Monthly, 
September, 1915), “Some Medimval Concep- 
tions of Magic” (The Monist, January, 1915), 
“The True Roger Bacon” (American Histor- 
ical Review, January, 1916), “Roger Bacon 
and Experimental Method in the Middle Ages” 
(Philosophical Review, May, 1914). 
LYNN THORNDIKE 


Cleveland, O., February 7. 





MR. BRANDEIS 


To tHe Epiror or THe NATION: 

Sir: In an editorial comment in the 
Nation of February 3, you question “the 
fitness of his [Mr. Brandeis's] temperament, 
and of his record as an intense and often a 
bitter advocate, for service on our highest 


judicial tribunal.” Are you not quoting the 
“record” kept by the railway companies? Can 
you cite a particular case in which Mr. 


Brandeis has shown any temperamental va- 
garies? In his dual capacity as a sincere 
reformer and eminent lawyer, Mr. Brandeis 
always played his part consistently. Has 
Mr. Brandeis, who lived up to the principles 
of justice and democracy § emphatically, 
“morally disqualified himself for sitting as 
a judge”? 

Truly, it inclines one to pessimism when 
contemplating the ephemeral nature of jour- 
nalism. Some three years ago, I recollect, 
Mr. Brandeis’s “record” was clean enough 
The Nation, in all sincerity, suggested him 
as an ideal candidate for the Presidency, be- 
cause of his excellent qualities and clean 
record. A. 8S. OKo. 


Cincinnati, O,., February 4, 





(Our correspondent is mistaken. The Na- 
tion never suggested, sincerely or otherwise, 
Mr. Brandeis as a candidate for the Prest- 
dency.—Epb. THe Nation.) 





To tHe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Str: The objection to Brandeis—that the 
apostle of such radical views may jeopardize 
the safe and orderly development of our 
institutions—seems to me to be entirely con- 
trary to the history of our Supreme Court. 

The respect in which it has been held, and 
the consequent influence over the country’s 
growth, has not been uniform, nor has it 
always been good. The Dred Scott Decision 
shook the country to its foundations; and In 
our own day the declaration that Cleveland's 
income tax was unconstitutional lessened the 
regard of a large body of our citizens for the 
law and for the courts. Several other similar 
instances have occurred; and in every case 
the Court has lost prestige, because the de 
cision has been more favorable to the rights 
of property than was believed just by a 
large and sound public opinion. In other 
words, it was too conservative. A majority 
of the Court outvoted those whose judgment 
was more in accord with the prevailing 
moral outlook of the community; and the 
country was obliged to, and did, change the 
Constitution to accord with the views of 
the minority. How much better would it 
have been, and how much more conservative 
of the nation, had Chief Justice Taney been 
less conservative, or had more radicals been 
on the bench with him! After all, many of 
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the vital decisions of our Supreme Court 
have been by a divided Court, and have been 
influenced by the temperaments of the judges 
as much as by briefs of counsel. 

Is it not, then, really conservative, and 
in the interest of orderly development and 
progress, to have men of different outlook 
on life, and different affiliations and experi- 
ences, to weigh the great questions that af- 
fect the life of our people? It would seem 
that an able Court, composed of some con- 
servatives, some equally strong radicals, and 
others of intermediate points of view, should 
be able to apply better the “rule of reason” 
to the shifting problems of, the nation than 
a one-sided tribunal, be it radical or con- 
servative. And in so doing, the Court would 
eliminate the danger of sudden, ill-considered, 
and revolutionary legislation by a majority 
that considers itself outraged by existing laws. 

The true conservative, then, should acclaim 
Brandeis's appointment. Only the extremist 
who hopes for grievances to accumulate and 
bring the social revolution has reason for dis- 
appointment. Louis BARTLETT. 




























































San Francisco, February 10. 





THE POSITION OF THE POPE. 


Te THe Epitor or Tue NATION: 


Sin: Homer Edmiston, in his letter on the 
Papal Consistory of December 6, has written 
a very interesting account of recent Papal 
events in Rome, but in his criticism of Bene- 
dict XV he betrays a want of understanding 
of the Pope's position, and also of the Roman 
question. 

Mr. Edmiston is ardently pro-Ally, and em- 
ploys the favorite slogan: that this war is 
not similar to the wars of territorial aggran- 
dizement during the eighteenth century, but 
a conflict between two opposing civilizations 
and governments. That autocracy and mili- 
tarism are fighting democracy and civiliza- 
tion is a purely academic question, and any 
decision that is taken can only be regarded 
as a matter of opinion. The Pope does not 
follow public opinion on matters temporal or 
spiritual. With his recognized ability and 
understanding, he is fully competent to judge 
impartially the merits of the various bel- 
ligerents and to withhold his judgment. 

He, as Pope, is not compelled to decide on 
political affairs; the Church has laid down 
the laws of right and wrong in regard to 
warfare, and if one set of belligerents choose 
to violate them, there is no necessity of his 
public condemnation, as they become ipso 
facto guilty. Germany's atrecities on the 
clergy in Belgium, with the abuse of the 
churches, called forth strong reprehension 
from the Pope by a letter to, I think, Cardi- 
nal Hartmann and one of sympathy to Car- 
dinal Mercier. In view of the fact that the 
Pope is the father of millions of Catholics 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary, a hasty 
and one-sided condemnation of them would 
alienate quite unnecessarily many people 
from the Church. 

The author considers that the Pope's com- 
plaint on the unreliability of his position 
with regard to the Italian Government is a 
delusion, because the Italian Government has 
been very lenient in regard to the passage 
of enemy subjects in Italy and Rome. In 
saying that he entirely misses the point: it 
is not a question whether the Government 
allows the Pope full liberty at the present 
time, but that the Pope, who is head of 





the universal Catholic Church, should not be 
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dependent on the whims of a passing Italian 
Government, and the exigencies of the mili- 
tary authorities, and as such his position 
can truly be said to be very unsatisfactory. 
S. N. WaRREN, JR. 
New York, February 12. 





THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS IN 


TRANSLATION. 


To THe EpiTor oF Tue NArTION: 


Sir: In a recent number of the New Re- 
public, in an article entitled “The Classical 
Compromise,” a plea is made for the teaching 
of the Greek and Latin classics through the 
medium of authoritative translations. 

I have read the article with weariness of 
spirit, for it seems very far behind the times, 
and yet it discusses with the warmth of a 
new vision those questions which the teacher 
of the classics has threshed out in the soli- 
tude of the study and in debate with his 
colleagues now these many years. Two as- 
sumptions, in particular, are made which in 
my judgment are unwarranted: first, that 
the professor of the classics, placing his sole 
or main stress upon grammatical drill, is 
unaware of the widespread use of translations 
by the student in the preparation of his 
work, and, secondly, that courses in the clas- 
sic authors, if given in translation by capable, 
broad-minded, and scholarly men, would make 
a wide appeal to the undergraduate body. 

The professor of classics, as I have known 
him, is not the blockhead pictured in the 
article, ignorant of that which every under- 
graduate knows, and he has, for the last 
decade at least, made a desperate effort to 
throw the main emphasis in his teaching 
upon the thought, form, and historical set- 
ting of the classics. He has gone so far in 
some cases (in England with considerable 
success) as to banish the translation as a 
means of interpretation, and to reserve it as 
a formal and occasional literary exercise. 

Realizing that but a small portion of the 
classics can be read in the original in class, 
but knowing full well that which the writer 
ignores, that a piece of artistic literature in 
a foreign tongue can be reproduced only as 
a painting can be photographed, or at best 
copied, the professor has endeavored by his 
classwork to teach appreciation for that in- 
dissoluble combination, thought and form, 
and, by copious assignments in translation, to 
fill out the deficiency due to the lack of know- 
ledge of the works of an author as a whole. 

So, too, for the last ten years, in most of 
our larger institutions, courses in Greek lit- 
erature have been given in translation, with 
but moderate success. This lack of great 
success in the experiment may be our fault, 
but I doubt it. When I see courses in Greek 
and Roman history, subjects in such vital 
touch at so many points with modern life, 
given by capable, inspiring, and enthusiastic 
scholars, and attended by a handful of stu- 
dents, I think that the cause of the failure 
is to be placed elsewhere. 

My feeling of weariness is relieved by a 
amile when I read, “But to give them [engi- 
neering students] a short course in the clas- 
sics, studied in translation, would be to pro- 
vide them with a perennial spiritual correc- 
tive.” For I think of the impossibility of 
forcing into the engineering curriculum 
courses in English literature or history; I 
recall the cry for engineering-English in 
the rhetoric work, and I see the study of 
the French and German languages banished 





(at least, in our institution) from the engi- 
neering curriculum, and even before the ban- 
ishment I had heard complaints of the time 
wasted on the mere literature of those lan- 
guages. 

As I read the concluding paragraph of the 
article, the pall of gloom again descends upon 
me. The prediction is made that with the 
proper interpretation of the classics through 
the medium of English translations, we shall 
find substituted “enduring inspiratien for 
formulas and shall give a profitable solution 
of a problem that too frequently has been 
evaded or else approached without frankness 
or courage.” 

Allow me, too, to be a prophet. The day 
that the Latin and Greek languages cease to 
be the medium for the interpretation ef the 
thought and ideals of the classic world, that 
day will see the study of the Latin and Greek 
authors exercising in our curricula an in- 
fluence comparable to that of the literary 
study of the Bible at the present day, and 
no more. JosePpH B. PIKE. 


University of Minnesota, February 12. 





THE BOMBARDER STRONGLY IN- 
TRENCHED. 


To THe Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sm: When—not entirely without warning 
—I set my class what seemed to me a fair 
(not to say easy) examination on current 
events, I expected that the class—and perhaps 
the University—would be stirred up; I did 
not expect to shake the country! But the 
seed planted in my classroom has produced 
fruit in Maine and California; and I have been 
content to rest in silent obscurity watching 
with an interest not unmixed with amuse- 
ment the beanstalk I have raised. My silence 
would have continued indefinitely, had not 
two colleagues (if I may presume to use the 
word) aimed their machine guns upon me 
in an attempt to rescue the beleaguered gar- 
rison of freshman sufferers—as if they clam- 
ored for the healthful food of literature and 
were fed with the husks of history—Alsatian 
peasants in the grip of a ruthless German 
rule! 

Mr. Woodbridge reproaches me for not 
having given figures; he wants to know 
“what per cent. of the students passed the 
test” and “what the average grade was. 
Purposely I kept these details secret; what 
Mr. Woodbridge would have done with these 
figures, he does not say. For his benefit I 
shall merely mention that the average grade 
was below 50 per cent. and that I kept no 
record of the marks received on the test, so 
that no student suffered mental anguish as 
a result of the bombardment. (I am kind to 
my prisoners! ) 

Indeed, I realize that “collections of absurd 
mistakes may be gathered from any large set 
of examination papers,” and could add to the 
collections of both Mr. Broadus and Mr. 
Woodbridge; do I need to apologize for trying 
to make my letter interesting? Mr. Wood- 
bridge not only balks at swallowing an un- 
palatable truth—he objects even to the sugar- 
coating! 

a gentlemen, intrenched behind their 
barbed-wire fortifications (much less sharp 
in one sector than in the other), attack with 
gas which—far from illuminating the issue— 
tends to obscure the point. The point is: that 
the undergraduates, far from trying to broad- 
en their outlook, seek rather—save in such 
exceptional cases as that recorded by “Pro- 
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fessor,” and experienced by us all—to confine 
themselves to the curriculum, and do this— 
in the West, perhaps, more commonly than 
in the East—for the sake of grades. Some- 
times a theme or an examination is hardly 
cold on the teacher’s desk before the student 
clamors for his mark with the indecent haste 
of a friend stopping after a funeral to see 
how much he has inherited. 

The tragic thing about my examination was 
not that the students didn't know the answers 
to the questions, but that they did not “give 
a whoop.” The lawyer, business man, and 
medical student of Colorado Springs furnish 
an adequate answer to the supporter of the 
referendum; the teacher, youthful or aged, 
who is content to let the undergraduate prod- 
uct of the kindergarten slide along in un- 
concealed slipshoddiness while he himself en- 
joys “the spectacle which the unfortified brain 
affords,” is but raising a generation the fore- 
runners of which have ere this penetrated to 
the Cabinet; the fact that the country has 
got along all right so far is no proof that 
it will continue so to do. 

Cassandra, perhaps. (She would not have 
been a tragic figure if she could have lived 
to say, “I told you so!”") When letters of 
Capt. ven Papen are discovered saying that 
the Americans are “stupid,” we have no cause 
for anger. The scare headlines of the daily 
press may hurt our amour-propre; but those 
of us who think must admit that there is a 


grain of truth in von Papen’s observation. 
X. 





A WRONG ATTRIBUTION. 


To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the “Notes” of your issue of Janu- 
ary 6, in referring to the story “Where Love 
is There is God Also,” the impression is con- 
veyed that it is rightfully to be numbered 
among Tolstoy’s works. This impression is 
evidently very widespread; I recall having 
seen this story given as an example of the 
Russian short story in a series edited by Mr. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie in the Outlook. As 
a matter of fact, this parable was not written 
by Tolstoy, but was merely adapted by him 
from an English translation of a story writ- 
ten by Reuben Saillens, who is at present 
honorary pastor of a Baptist church in Paris, 
France. I believe the existence of Tolstoi’s 
story became known to the original author 
only when he accidentally came upon a trans- 
lation of it in the original French in which 
he had written it under the title “Péare 
Martin.” I know Mr. Saillens personally and 
have before me his volume of “Récits et Al- 
légories,” including “Pére Martin,” in the 
preface to which is a letter, written by Count 
Tolstoy, which sufficiently explains the situa- 
tion. The letter translated reads as follows: 

“I regret deeply having wronged you and 
beg of you to pardon my fault, which, as you 
will see, was entirely unintentional. There 
is published in Russia a monthly journal of 
only local circulation entitled ‘The Worker.’ 
A friend gave me a copy of this publication, 
in which appeared a translation and an adap- 
tation to Russian life of your story ‘Pére 
Martin,’ the author’s name not being given. 
My friend proposed that I should use your 
narrative as the basis for a popular story, 
and as it greatly took my fancy, I added a 
few scenes, changed the style slightly, and 
returned it to my friend to be published with- 
out my name being attached as author. In- 
deed, this was also the arrangement regarding 





certain stories of my own which were pub- 
lished with it. For the second edition the edi- 
tor asked permission to attach my name to 
the stories which he had received from me. 
I consented without recalling that with the 
eight stories which were my own work was 
included ‘Pére Martin,’ which was not my 
own. However, as it had been adapted by 
me, the editor put my name to the whole col- 
lection. 





“In one of the issues edited by me, I had | 


added to the title in parenthesis the words 
‘borrowed from the English,’ my friend hav- 
ing stated that the story was by an English 
author. In the complete edition of my works 
this parenthesis was omitted, and the trans- 
lator made the same error. 

“It is thus, sir, that to my great regret 
I have been guilty of an involuntary plagia- 
rism from your works, and it is with the 
greatest pleasure that I declare by the me- 


| cited in 


dium of this letter that the story ‘Where Love | 


Is There God Is Also’ is only a translation 
and adaptation to Russian life of your ad- 
mirable story ‘Martin.’ 

“I beg wf you, sir, to pardon nmiy careless- 


ness and accept the assurance of my frater- | 


Legon Torstor.” 
ARTHUR W. VINING. 


Brandon, Canada, February 17. 


nal sentiments. 





THE COURTIS TESTS. 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


| I must add that the affirmative 
| cember, 
| the report with unlimited elastic reservation 


under consideration. Such an assertion must 
certainly surprise any member who was 
present and listened to the discussion of the 
subject when originally presented, at the 
Providence meeting, December, 1910. The de- 
sirability of the fundamental proposition was 
sharply challenged in a speech that carried 
conviction to many of those present, and 
the opposition there expressed does represent 
the sober conviction of a large portion of the 
membership of the Association, including 
names which carry weight wherever philolo- 
gical and literary studies are known Pro- 
fessor Kirtland is technically right in saying 
that the Association has approved the report 
of the Committee on Uniform Terminology, 
but his own letter shows that this approval 
such form that it cannot fairly be 
favor of any single one of the 
changes from present practice which the re- 
And to relieve his letter 
on its own part, 
vote of De 
1913, to which he refers, “adopting” 


came in 


port recommends. 


from danger of misleading 


'as to any of its details, numbered just 36 
| members, with 19 recording themselves in 
| opposition. The total membership at that 





date was 696. I do not assume to decide what 
are the views of the majority of the Asso- 
ciation, nor do I think that any one who 
has attended any of the meetings in which 
the subject was discussed, or read the minutes 
of them all, can find any safe basis for a 
sure answer to that question. But I do 


Str: Many of your readers, no doubt, are know, from attendance at part of those meet- 


acquainted with the Courtis tests for mea- 
suring the efficiency of school-grades and of 
schools. To them it may be of interest to 
know that Mr. Courtis is not to be regarded 
as the originator of the method of measure- 
ment which he employs. In its statistical 
aspect the method has been known in Eu- 
rope for years. Moreover, even in its details 
it is of foreign origin. For example, one of 
the specific tests in arithmetic—the test in 
addition—is the well-known Kraepelin test, 
devised, I believe, and first used by the Ger- 
man investigator, Emil Kraepelin. Another 
resemblance, somewhat more general in char- 
acter, may also be pointed out. Requiring 
the person to be tested to cross out certain 
letters in a series of printed words, and tests 
of a similar nature—performed under super- 
vision and timed by the observer—have fre- 
quently been set by Kraepelin. 
C. H. IBerRsHorr. 
Iowa City, February 12, 





PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AND 
GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Professor Kirtland has accused me of 
“a misleading statement” in your columns 
concerning the attitude of the Philological 
Association towards the movement for uni- 
formity of grammatical terminology in lan- 
guage studies. If I had unwittingly been 
guilty, I could only thank him for correc- 
tion. In the interest of truth, however, I 
must deny the charge in its essential feature, 
which is based upon my reference to “sharp 
differences of opinion existing in the Asso- 
ciation as to the desirability of a uniform 
terminology.” To this allusion Professor 
Kirtland replies that “there is no evidence 
that there has been, or is now, any difference 
of opinion, either in the Association or out- 
side,” as to the desirability of the proposition 


THE 


Sir: 


| 
| 





ings, from reading the minutes of them all, 
and from conversation and correspondence 
with members, that my allusion to “sharp 
differences of opinion” was strictly in ac- 
cordance with the facts. W. H. JouUNson. 


Granville, O., February 18, 


EDWIN CAMPBELL WOOLLEY 


To THe Epriror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: Prof. Edwin Campbell Woolley, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who died in New 
York city on January 25, while on leave of 
absence, was widely known in schools and 


colleges as the author of a series of useful 
and scholarly books on English composition 
Many of the excellent qualities of his mind 
were here disclosed, his patient and accurate 
habit of thought, his gift for clear and simple 
expression, his nice taste, and, in so far as 
he would have considered appropriate to his 
subject, his quiet humor. For such qualities 
as these he commanded the high respect of 
all of us who were his friends and colleagues; 


' but it is because he combined with the tem- 


per of the scholar a sweet and kindly nature 
that we feel his death so keenly as a personal 
loss. He embodied for us a type of the ideal 
gentleman, dignified, with natural and unas- 
suming dignity, finely cultivated on many 


sides, scrupulously and sincerely courteous, 
considerate, ready with assistance for any 
who needed help. The memory which he 


leaves to his friends is in all things gracious. 

He died in the midst, one might also say 
at the beginning, of ais career. He received 
the degree of bachelor of arts at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1898, the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Columbia University in 1901. 
In 1905 he came to the University of Wis- 
consin, where, since 1909, he had been assist- 
ant professor of English. 

Frepenick A. MaNcnesTer. 


Madison, Wis., February 1 
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Recent Poetry 





A Marriage Cycle. By Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
Interfow. By Geoffery C. Faber. The New 
Poetry Series. Boston: Houghton Miffiin 

Co. 75 cents net. 

Stillwater Pastorals and Other Poems. By 
Paul Shivell. The New Poetry Series. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents 
net. 

The Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 


In a fitly felt and delicately worded pref- 
ace, Mr. George Herbert Palmer explains 
how, after thirteen years of reflection and 
conference, in opposition to a dying injunc- 
tion, the incomplete “Marriage Cycle” of 
Alice Freeman Palmer has been rather re- 
signed than offered to the public. Mr. 
Palmer's decision in this matter should, I 
think, silence comment. We may well re- 
mand any conflict between the wishes and 
the fame or usefulness of Alice Freeman 
Palmer to the arbitrament of one to whom 
all these things are closer and dearer than 
to any casual reader in the outside world. 
The public need not quarrel with its own 
good fortune when that fortune is secured by 
the sacrifice of scruples and reluctances far 
keener than its own. The high passion re- 
flected in this “Cycle” has its own inalien- 
able securities, and may dispense in that de- 
gree with those external dissemblings and 
reservations which defend one crudity from 
another. Let me add that on a subject on 
which so many reverences and tendernesses 
converge, it is difficult, if indeed it be de- 
cent, to preserve a passionless neutrality; 
if sympathy has clouded these judgments, I 
accept thankfully a disqualification which is 
also a privilege. 

These poems, with every excuse for cold- 
ness, composed after forty, twelve years or 
so later than the genesis of the passion they 
depict, published thirteen years after their 
author’s death, surprise us by the warmth 
which animates and dominates their being. 
They have that inosculation with life, that 
lodgment in experience, which relegates all 
questions of technique to their proper insig- 
nificance, suggesting that it is only in the 
vold caused by the retreat of our passions 
that the clash of our methods Is so jarringly 
audible. We behold a love pure and impas- 
sioned, enthusiastic and yet tranquil, pass- 
ing, as it were, from enthusiasm to tran- 
quillity through a medial phase of awe, of 
solemnization, which is the offshoot of the 
one feeling and the parent of the other. 


This woman has the fearless directness 
native to those who feel deeply. The art is 
fallible. Many poems show a wavering of 
contour which marks, on the esthetic side, 
a structural uncertainty. Some lyrics abide 
in my memory as glows rather than pat- 
terns, murmurs rather than articulations. 
Much, perhaps most, of the poetry Is in the 
common dialect, the established vernacular, 














of refined, ardent, sympathetic womanhood, 
but out of this customary plane rise mo- 
ments that are vividly individual. I find 
these moments often at the close of the 
lyrics, and I recognize them by a rare steadi- 
ness, a responsibility, a vigilance for truth 
in the very crisis of enthusiasm, which re- 
calls the inspired conscientiousness of 
Wordsworth. Unqualified sincerity, like its 
opposite, demonstrable hypocrisy, is com- 
paratively rare in poetical utterance, but 
even rarer than unqualified sincerity is the 
sincerity that is its own witness. This self- 
evidence, in which the mere tone is voucher 
for the word, is not continuous in Mrs. 
Palmer’s work, but is common enough to at- 
test the fineness of her endowment. 


Citation is difficult because the poem I 
wish to quote, and shall quote inevitably in 
defiance of scruple, is a poem antipodal in 
spirit to the calm exultancy, the liturgic tri- 
umph, which mark the volume as a whole. 
The title is “Myself”: 

Oh, to be alone! 
To escape from the work, the play, 
The talking of every day! 
To escape from all I have done 
And all that remains to do! 
To escape,—yes, even from you, 
My only Love,—and be 
Alone and free! 


Could I only stand 
Beneath pale moon and gray sky, 
Where the winds and the sea-gulls cry, 
And no man is at hand, 
And feel the free air blow 
On my rain-wet face, and know 
I am free,—not yours, but my own,— 
Free and alone! 


I am only you. 
I am yours, part of you, your wife, 
And I have no other life. 

I cannot think, cannot do; 
I cannot breathe, cannot see; 
There is “us,” but there is not “me.” 
And worst, at your touch I grow 

Contented so! 


I think Mr. Geoffery Faber happier than 
many of our hardy pioneers in metre, large- 
ly perhaps because he has the pioneer’s craft 
of mixing caution with hardihood. He has 
not forsaken rhyme, nor does he shift his 
line-lengths assiduously or audaciously: his 
specialty is the use of irregular and unex- 
pected feet in unhesitating abundance, and 
his success in assimilating the disparities 
and appeasing the frictions incident to his 
method, in securing interfusion or “inter- 
flow,” is in its own way a triumph. That 
way lies more in the cunning evasion of the 
normal penalties of his boldness than in 
absolute charm, though no one can deny 
mellowness, a tenderness rather textural 
than emotional, to his verse. I cite one 
stanza: 


Still through the night air, heavy and en- 
chanted,. 

The sad notes hovered, lingering while they 
faded; 

Even as the lover whom his mistress hath 
upbraided, 








Lingers near her window, till the dawn bids 
him depart, 

Filled with forebodings lest perchance he be 
supplanted; 

And his eyes are lit with anger, but tears are 
in his heart. 


I conjecture that Mr. Faber’s models are 
Frenchmen or Englishmen of Gallic pro- 
clivities. At all events, what he seeks is not 
outcome er passion or experience, but sensa- 
tions; let me rather say bouquets of sensa- 
tions, subtly chosen, daintily cropped, and 
studiously ordered. There is a wanness in 
these poems, the index of emotional fragil- 
ity. In England’s hour of trial, the man- 
nered and studied sonnet on Rupert Brooke 
might well have been spared from the vol- 
ume it is meant to dignify. A man may 
cut rosettes out of silver paper in war-time 
if he chooses, no doubt, but he should hardly 
do it with the point of a sword. 

Mr. Bliss Perry, in a preface of unerring 
delicacy and generous warmth, tells us that 
the author of “Stillwater Pastorals” is a 
veritable farmer, one who can plough bare- 
foot and make verses. The problems for 
such a talent are clearly difficult; he must 
love and fear culture almost equally. If cul- 
ture could but clear the throat without im- 
parting its own accents! Unhappily, in 
Mr. Shivell’s work, the voice is now husky, 
now studiously genteel, in ineffectual alter- 
nations. I think Mr. Shivell hardly under- 
stands the terms on which a plain man is 
permitted in a liberal age to rhyme 
“weapon,” “happen,” and “ripen,” and to 
write of cattle who “feel too comfortable 
To move until they hear the feedbox open’d 
And see that that means business.” 

Those terms are that the plain man shall 

not write quatrains of this stamp: 

Nature ascends in circles non-reéntrant, 

By perturbations never suffer’d twice 

To be the same, and we perforce obey 

The slightly varying change, eccentric, cen- 
trant. 





















In our plain man pedantry is a sin in the : 
precise degree in which rusticity is venial. 

I prefer the early homely verses, “Seed- 
time,” “Winter Morning,” and “December 
Days,” in reading which I have an agree- 
able sense of my neighborhood, hardly to 
beauty, but at all events to sanities and 
realities. Their religion seems manly and 
honest, if a little over-emphasized. Later 
on, I am sensible of a change; the cult re- 
mains, assiduous and respectful, but I am 
visited by a chimera to the effect that Mr. 
Paul Shivell has slipped into the place of 
Omnipotence. It has occurred to me, though 
I am far from overvaluing the conjecture, 
that in Mr. Shivell we have the rather pa- 
thetic case of the kindly, upright, not un- 
gifted, man, spoilt by the world’s discovery 
of his participation in these merits. 

I say “not ungifted” advisedly. Mr. 
Shivell’s strong points are a certain sway 
and sweep of rhythm, observable in “God 
Built Creation,” a liquid sparkle, seen best 
in “Song Would Not Be,” sententiousness 
evident in “Art’s intent surpasses al! 
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achievement. Art is Youth,” and rarely a 
moral bugiecall, “My God, could I but 
bless one human heart!” Were these quali- 
ties continuous, they would confer excel- 
lence; as it happens, they are checkerings 
and gleams. 


My difficulty in reaching the last of the 
307 pages of Lionel Johnson’s poems has is- 
sued in certain reflections. Mr. Johnson is 
far from a bad poet, but I have had far too 
much of his work. Satiety is never judicial, 
and I ask myself if seventy-five pages—espe- 
cially the best seventy-five pages—would not 
have left an impression at once juster and 
kinder than that which I now entertain. 
In this point discrimination is imperative. 
Matthew Arnold’s well-meant but neglected 
attempts to disengage the best of Words- 
worth and Byron have shown that the emi- 
nent writer is not the proper subject for this 
abridgment. A first-grade writer is more 
than a source of pleasure or store of benefit; 
he is a stadium or palestra for the disci- 
pline of scholars and critics in the ath- 
letics of the mind, and every inch of added 
space is a gain to that straitened gymnasium. 
At the other extreme, when authors are 
obscure and the ends of publication private, 
the tastes of the affectionate circle which 
pays the expense and reaps the pleasure of 
the work should regulate the inclusions 
which are commonly liberal. But with au- 
thors like Lionel Johnson, who mean some- 
thing but not very much to the world at 
large, a sifting process might contribute 
in equal measure to the reader’s happiness 
and the author’s credit. 

Lionel Johnson wrote too much verse. He 
had a noble gift, the gift of sympathetic 
reception, not the passivity which sometimes 
usurps the name, but that ample and boun- 
teous acceptance which is itself almost crea- 
tive, tempering the moral climate to that 
salubriety in which the genius of others puts 
forth its shoots. Such natures are often 
artistically mute, and I think Mr. Johnson 
was impeded in his office by an unchecked 
exuberance of speech. 

On higher levels, one might trace a paral- 
lel to this defect. Evidences of a beautiful 
spirit are unfailing; culture, refinement, 
sympathy, elevation, often felicity and 
point, accompany this delicate intelligence 
in its fervid but liberal Catholicism, its Cel- 
tic patriotism, its passion for landscape, its 
enthusiasm for literature. But is not the 
emotion, like the utterance, facile? Is not 
the mind, as it were, “to let,” open possibly 
to the occupancy of any refined and gracious 
sentiment that chances to be roaming in the 
vicinity? Is this blame or praise? Perhaps, 
after all, it is only the acidulation of the 
critical temper by 307 rather uniform pages 
that associates the trait in my mind with 
suppleness, with complaisance. Mr. Johnson 
likes men of all breeds, addresses poems to 
all: George Moore and Mrs. Meynell, 
Ernest Dowson and E. K. Chambers, Francis 
Thompson and George Santayana. A region 
80 cosmopolite has somehow the effect of be- 
ing neutral, and one is not wholly reassured 
by the obvious sincerity of the enthusiasm. 





The following fine poem, “Victory,” is in- 
scribed to George Moore: 


Down the white steps, into the night, she 
came; 

Wearing white roses, lit by the full moon: 

And white upon the shadowy lawn she stood, 

Waiting and watching for the dawn’'s first 
flame, 

Over the dark and visionary wood. 

Down the white steps, into the night, she 

came; 
Wearing white roses, lit by the full moon. 


Night died away: and over the deep wood 

Widened a rosy cloud, a chilly flame: 

The shadowy lawn grew cold, and clear, and 
white. 

Then down she drew against her eyes her 
hood, 

To hide away the inexorable light. 

Night died away: and over the deep wood 

Widened a rosy cloud, a chilly flame. 


Then back she turned, and up the white steps 
came, 

And looked into a room of burning lights. 

Still slept her loveless husband his brute sleep, 

Beside the comfortless and ashen flame: 

Her lover waited, where the wood was deep. 

She turned not back; but from the white steps 
came, 

And went into the room of burning lights. 


O. W. FirKkrns. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Forty Years in Constantinople. The Recol- 
lections of Sir Edwin Pears, 1873-1915. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $5 net. 


If it be not the most interesting of all 
Old World cities, Constantinople is certain- 
ly the most singular and most fascinating. 
It has a site comparable for beauty to Rio de 
Janeiro and for commercial advantages to 
New York. It has a history which during the 
last sixteen centuries has been extraordinar- 
ily varied and almost always exciting; and it 
presents to-day a strange contrast of the 
barbarism and cruelty of a Central Asiatic 
tribe with a veneer of Western civilization. 
No other capital has seen so many crimes 
or has harbored a more diversified crowd 
of ruffians from all the neighboring coun- 
tries. It has been a favorite home of in- 
trigue, and its crooked lanes of intrigue 
have mostly ended in murder. In this city 
Sir Edwin Pears has lived as a lawyer more 
than forty years, practicing in the European 
consular courts and corresponding with a 
leading London newspaper, so if any one 
should know what the social and political 
conditions of the place are, it is certainly he. 

His book is not a treatise like his pre 
vious work, “Turkey and Its People,” but 
a mass of reminiscences relating to men 
and things that came within his own per- 
sonal knowledge. These throw a good deal 
of light, both on Turkish and on European 





notabilities, and particularly on the long 
series of Turkish Grand Viziers and the 
still more fleeting series of British, French, 
Russian, Austrian, German, Italian, and 
American Ambassadors, whose incessant ri- 
valries and intrigues on behalf of their 
respective countries have made up most of 
the history of Turkey during the last sev- 
enty years. They are like a moving-picture 
show, in which all of the figures vanish 
one by one, some sooner, some later, to be 
replaced by others till memory grows con- 
fused over the quick succession. In the 
midst stands one unchanging figure, perma- | 
nent for thirty-two years (1876 to 1908) as 
absolute monarch of the Ottoman Empire. It 
is a most repulsive figure. Abdul Hamid II 
was the descendant (or at least the successor) 
of Othman, the successor of the flery Bajazet, 
the mighty Mohammed the Conqueror, the 
terrible Selim, the magnificent Soliman. 
In all the line of Sultans there was none 
who surpassed him in cruelty, falsehood, 
tyranny, and rapacity. He had not even 
the one redeeming virtue of physical cour- 
age, but showed himself through his career, 
and most of all when it ended (see p. 286), 
a craven coward. Yet this contemptible 
scoundrel was not only honored as a dear 
friend by the German Emperor William the 
Second, who, to be sure, had political rea- 
sons for his friendliness, but complimented 
and flattered by men of consequence in 
Western Europe, even after he had, in 
1895-6, massacred more than one hundred 
thousand of his Christian subjects. 


Among the Ambassadors of European 
Powers mentioned in the book, two stand 
out as persons of conspicuous force. One 
was the British Sir William White, who 
was far and away the most capable man for 
the particular work he had to do that Eng- 
land ever sent to Constantinople, though the 
list includes persons so eminent as Strat- 
ford Canning, Layard, Goschen, and Duf- 
ferin. His knowledge of the East was un- 
rivalled. He had great industry and self. 
control and tact, knowing when to show 
patience and wheedle the Turks, and when 
to frighten them by judicious outbursts of 
temper. If his life is ever written, it ought 
to be full of interest. He was a close friend 
of the ablest and best-informed American 
who has lived in Turkey In our time, the 
late Dr. Washburn, for many years presi- 
dent of Robert College, an American instl- 
tution which has done more for the East 
than all the envoys that the European 
Powers have ever sent there. Many refer- 
ences to that excellent man and to Dr. Long, 
also of Robert College, occur in these pages. 
The other great Ambassador was Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, who represented 
Germany at Constantinople during the later 
years (down to 1912), when the Emperor 
William was making strenuous efforts to 
establish his influence there, and who had 
more than any one else to do with carrying 
that policy to success. Baron Marschall’s 
immense force of character, coupled with a 
thorough knowledge of the conditions he 
had to deal with, gave him a contro] Iike 
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that which Stratford Canning had establish- 
ed in the days of the Crimean War when 
England was backing the Turks against Rus- 
sia, in pursuance of the traditional policy 
she unluckily continued to follow down 
to 1880, when Mr. Gladstone came into 
power and put the ship about. Thence- 
forth the Sultan hated and feared England. 

Readers of this book will be amazed that 
any enlightened European nation could have 
supposed it possible to maintain the Turkish 
Government, of whose amazing corruption 
and stupidity so many instances are given 
here, as an independent Power, or that any 
Christian nations could have tolerated its 
abominable and constantly renewed cruel- 
ties to its Christian subjects. But just as 
England and France supported it against 
Russia in the middle of the last century, so 
the French and German press, with the ap- 
proval of their respective Governments, did 
their best to deny or minimize the frightful 
massacres of 1895-6, of which Sir E. Pears 
has a good deal to say in this book. These 
were, according to him, too much even for 
the Turcophile European colonies in Con- 
stantinople itself. A stranger illustration 
of the way in which political prejudice will 
blind men’s minds, not only to all moral 
considerations, but to the plainest teachings 
of experience, could not be desired than is 
furnished by the attitude of these European 
colonies towards the Turks on the one hand 
and the Eastern Christians on the other. 
The faults of the latter, evident as they are, 
were palpably due to long centuries of 
slavery, while those of the Turkish admin- 
istration were no less palpably incurable, 
the best proof of which is that they have 
shown themselves just as pernicious under 
the Young Turks since the revolution of 
1908 as they were under Abdul Hamid 
himself. 

The account of this revolution given in the 
later chapters of the book will be one of its 
most useful parts to those American readers 
who have, under the flood of war news which 
has swept over the world during the last 
eighteen months, begun to forget the events 
which led up to the catastrophe. Abdul 
Hamid’s misgovernment, and especially the 
intolerable pressure of the spy system by 
which he ruled, had created conspiracies 
against him among the more enlightened 
Muslims. There were formed secret com- 
mittees of Turkish exiles in Paris and of 
discontented men in Salonica, Jews and mili- 
tary officers being prominent in the latter. 
Discontent spread rapidly through the troops 
till it emerged in an open revolt at Monastir, 
which the Third Army Corps, stationed at 
Salonica, refused to suppress. Thereupon 
the Sultan ordered the forces at Smyrna 
to proceed to quell the mutiny. As this 
would have obliged Muslims to fight with 
Muslims, a question of the Sheriat, or Sa- 
cred Law of Islam, arose. Was the order 
lawful and such as the army ought to obey? 
The conspirators had apparently provided 
for this contingency, for when the Sultan 
submitted the question to the highest legal 
authority, a judge and ecclesiastic who en- 





joyed great respect, the latter issued a Fetwa, 
or formal decision, to the effect that the de- 
mands of the insurgents for redress of griev- 
ances were reasonable, so that military ac- 
tion against them could not be justified. This 
was checkmate to the Sultan. Thereupon 
the chiefs of the army telegraphed to Abdul 
Hamid summoning him to reéstablish the 
Constitution of 1876, or abdicate. He trem- 
bled and gave way, most reluctantly convok- 
ed the Parliament which had been in abey- 
ance for thirty years, and presently pro- 
mulgated the Constitution. The church 
(if one can talk of a church in Islam) 
had failed him, and the army had fail- 
ed him. Sir E. Pears adds a curious de- 
tail. When the Sultan received the sum- 
mons of the rebels, he hesitated for two days, 
and all his counsellors feared to give 
him the unwelcome advice which they knew 
to be needed. At last one suggested that 
the Court Astrologer should be called. That 
wily old man appeared, and at last, probably 
feeling himself protected by his profession, 
ventured to tell his master that there was 
nothing for it but submission (pp. 234-5). 

This bloodless revolution of July, 1908, 
though it installed in power the rebel lead- 
ers, who called themselves the Committee 
of Union and Progress, left Abdul Hamid 
still on the throne. But nine months later 
a reactionary movement in his favor broke 
out in Constantinople. It was quelled, af- 
ter some fighting, by the advance of the army 
of Salonica, and the Committee, believing, 
like everybody else, that it had been en- 
couraged by the Sultan, determined to be rid 
of him. He was deposed and sent a prisoner 
to Salonica, a spectacle of abject terror, 
while his feeble brother, whom he had kept 
a prisoner for more than thirty years, was 
set up to reign in his stead. Practical power 
remained, as it does to-day, with the Com- 
mittee, in which those two notorious au- 
thors of the Armenian massacres, Talaat and 
Enver, are said to be now supreme. 


These massacres are too recent to fall with- 
in the compass of the book, which ends with 
the author’s departure from Constantinople 
shortly after Turkey had entered the war. 
But the earlier performances of the Turks 
in this way of dealing with their Christian 
subjects are described. Sir E. Pears was one 
of those who did most to bring to light and 
tell Europe of the atrocious massacre of Bul- 
garians in 1876, which brought on the war 
with Russta that liberated the greater part 
of that people. But for the blindness of Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Prime Minister in Eng- 
land, who insisted on having the Treaty of 
San Stefano set aside, the whole Bulgarian 
race would have been included. Our author 
exposes a grave misstatement made to Par- 
liament by that statesman, who, having be- 
come a Turcophile when he travelled as a 
youth in the East, learned nothing from sub- 
sequent observation of the facts. Seldom 
has a better collection been made than these 
pages contain of anecdotes to show how 
Turks govern. We are told that in 1873 no 
contract could be obtained from the Admin- 





istration except by bribery, and no judgment 








would be recorded in favor of a litigant un- 
less he had given presents to the judge. All 
through Abdul Hamid’s reign there was only 
one method of governing Mohammedans, and 
only one of governing Christians. The for- 
mer were watched by spies, on whose re- 
ports any one suspected of liberal opinions 
was seized and either killed or deported. 
When a conspiracy among the latter was 
suspected, the whole population was slaugh- 
tered. “The Turks,” says our author, “have 
never recognized any other way of govern- 
ing a subject people except by savage meth- 
ods of repression. As a private man 
the Turk has traits of kindliness, simplicity, 
and generosity which make him lovable. It 
is only when he is acting as one in author- 
ity, and when the damnable spirit of fanat- 
icism takes possession of him, that he be- 
comes a savage beast. Even when such spirit 
is rampant, it is well under control by Gov- 
ernment. The massacres took place in Bul- 
garia by order, as they did subsequently in 
other places. Even after Messrs. Schuyler and 
Baring had issued their terrible reports con- 
firming what I had stated about Bulgaria, 
the great cry among the governing classes 
was to punish all who had given informa- 
tion either to those gentlemen or to me” (p. 
60). 








CURRENT FICTION. 





The Accolade. By Ethel Sidgwick. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. 

Over each new book of Miss Sidgwick’s, 
as over each new book of Mrs. Wharton’s 
and Mrs. de Selincourt’s (Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick), we find ourselves wondering 
what, stripped of manner, it would really 
amount to? For these three novelists all 
have manner, and pretty much the same 
manner—the sophisticated, elegant, post- 
Jacobite manner, the manner, as it were, of 
the literary drawing-room. They are thor- 
ough mistresses of it, seldom fail to employ 
it with a certain effectiveness, and yet one 
always feels it as in a way detachable, a 
thing deliberately if skilfully assumed, a 
style in the modist’s rather than the artist’s 
sense. To the foible of a cultivated sub- 
tlety it lends itself with special ease. In 
“The Accolade,” as in “Duke Jones,” we 
are aware, painfully at times, of an ardor for 
effects contesting for supremacy with the 
writer’s indubitable ardor for interpreta- 
tion. 

Though not a sequel to “Duke Jones,” the 
present narrative renews our contact with 
the same social order and even with the 
same family connection. The Violet Shovell 
whom we there knew as a bride is still a 
young wife, and has her important part in 
the later action. But the focus of interest 
is here shifted to certain members of the 
younger Ingestre line (Violet may be re- 
called as a daughter of the elder), more par- 
ticularly young John Ingestre and his wife 
Ursula. That Shovell himself is in this 
story a purely background figure—is hardly 
accorded a “line’—may be due to the fact 
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that he would have served ill as foil to 
“Johnny.” Both exemplify that emotional, 
whimsical type of young Briton who is, if 
we are to believe the novelists, so genuine- 
ly a type in twentieth-century England. 
With Shovell, to be sure, it is a type of tem- 
perament and manner rather than of con- 
duct—he is a steady fellow at bottom. Young 
John Ingestre is a born nonconformist, and 
the exactions of his martinet of a father 
urge him to insubordination. He has the 
makings of an artist, and at eighteen re- 
fuses Oxford for London and the chances of 
an actor’s career. Three years later, out of 
devotion for his invalid mother, he comes 
to heel, returns to the Ingestre fold, and 
permits himself to be engaged and married 
to the eligible and rather prim and stupid 
Ursula. Here the action proper begins: it 
shows “Johnny” as a social trifler and mild 
amorist, rather despising his conventional 
wife, and thirsty for something real in his 
life. In due time a great passion comes to 
him, for a good girl in her bloom, who is 
ready to sacrifice her future for love. In the 
end his breeding and latent strength of 
character inhibit a happiness so won, and 
we leave him fairly deserving his accolade 
—the perfect gentle knight. For him, 
threugh self-sacrifice, a moderate human al- 
lotment of happiness, with the wife who af- 
ter all loves him, may yet be in store. It is 
a theme, clearly, which requires, as it re- 
ceives, subtle handling: what we are sur- 
mising is that such handling has been ham- 
pered as much as aided by Miss Sidgwick’s 
self-conscious subtlety of manner. 





The Real Adventure. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
@o. 


Phis is a serious effort by a writer whose 
work hitherto has been chiefly marketable 
and popular rather than serious. Its style 
is natural and forcible: its weakness lies 
in too great facility and a sort of deter- 
mined colloquialism. Even at its best, the 
magazine type has limitations. You can’t 
(as Mr. Webster would say) count on but- 
tonholing people for six hundred pages. But 
at its best it is utterly free, at least, from 
the “literary” taint. The people in this book 
talk with extraordinary ease and natural- 
ness; not one of them recognizably imitates 
the accent of his author—or the accent of 
any other author. Though very long, the 
narrative never slackens its easy pace: if 
the story-teller pauses for a moment to make 
a remark or record an impression, he is 
often uncommonly well worth listening to. 
For example: 

This is one of the comforts that many a 
member of the favored, chauffeur-driven, ser- 
vant-attended class lives his life in ignorance 
of, the nervous relief that comes from ceasing, 
for a while, to be an isolated, sharply bounded, 
perfectly visible entity, and subsiding, indis- 
tinguishably, into a mere mass of humanity; 
in being nobody for a while. It was a want 
which, in the old days before his marriage, 
Ro@aey had often, unconsciously, felt and 
gratified. He had enjoyed being herded about, 





riding in crowded street-cars, working his way 
through the press in the downtown streets 
during the noon hour. 


As for the story itself, it is too clearly a 
story with a plan, a “novel of ideas.” One 
has an odd feeling that these are real per- 
sons forced to “act out of their parts,” frus- 
trate by the tyranny of their creator's pur- 
pose. Through the first fifty pages of our 
acquaintance with Rose Stanton and Rod- 
ney Aldrich, we are amazed at their vital- 
ity and verisimilitude. But the moment Mr. 
Webster begins to develop his idea, they be- 
gin to suffer vainly in its name. Between 
the Rodney Aldrich and the Rose Stanton 
we have learned to believe in, these gross 
misunderstandings and negations of sym- 
pathy which are supposed to set In imme- 
diately after their marriage could not have 
existed. With persons of dull mind and 
coarse-grained instincts they could and do; 
therefore, to fit his case, Mr. Webster has | 
not scrupled to murder his lovable young 
pair, and put two dull-minded, coarse-grain- | 
ed dummies in their places. His idea is_ 
this: that any attraction between a man and | 
a woman is a sex attraction which ordinar- 
ily must satisfy itself by “long circuit”; mar- 
riage provides the short circuit, and when 
that is once provided the man and the wo- 
man commonly discover what they had nev- | 
er suspected under the teasing conditions | 
of the “long circuit”—that they have little | 
or nothing but sex instinct in common. The 
woman suffers most from this, since mar- | 
riage is her occupation. Therefore, _ the | 
chief burden of stupidity and crass insensi- 
bility must be put upon the shoulders of | 
our Rodney Aldrich, and his reward must 
be that Rose obtain and keep the whip-hand, 
as a condition of their friendship. There | 
is much that is suggestive, there are many | 
fragments of truth, involved in Mr. Web- | 
ster’s narrative; but we cannot believe his | 
story, because he has enslaved it to a theory, 
because he has stultified his human figures 
in order—to interpret life! 


Netherleigh. By W. Riley. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A hero is postulated, who up to his twen- 
ty-fifth birthday had not extended his ac- 
quaintance outside of books beyond his 
father, his mother, and his physician. This 
is explained by his having been born with a 
bad heart, for which the family doctor had 
prescribed complete and perpetual rest. Af- 
ter a quarter of a century of this treatment 
the family doctor retires, and his successor 
changes the prescription. Observation of 
life at first hand to be taken in moderation, 
and small doses of actual participation are 
ordered. The docile patient readily learns 
to chat with the housemaid—attends his 
mother’s day at home—and before long is 
driving forth in a pony cart to scan the 
country-side. He soon resolves to get well. 
“Why should I be the victim of anything 
so paltry as a defective valve?” he demands 
of himself. And real life agrees with him, 
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abounds in human interest; his circle of 
friends swiftly widens; everybody has a life 
history and he needs must collect them all. 
It is an easy formula for patching a stery 
out of shreds of local observation. The net 
result is not enlivening, in spite of more 
than enough happy courtships and the inter- 
jection of several fortuitous events involy 
ing force and violence. 


“JUD.£0-CHRISTIAN” SOCIALISM 





Varrian Socialism and Religion. By John 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1. 
Mr. Spargo is anxious to prove that “Marx- 
ian Socialism” is entirely compatible with re- 
particularly with 


Spargo. 


more 


Naturally, in a discus- 
sion of this sort, definitions are of the ut- 
He presents as “car- 
of the 


the 


dinal religious principles” various 


sects the following: 


(a) The belief in and worship of (iod 
of the universe. (b) The belief that man has 
a spiritual being or soul which is indestructi- 
ble by death and immortal. (c) The- belief 
that man’s highest good and happiness, beth 
mortal and immortal, depend upon his living 
according to the ascertainable will and pleasure 
of God. (d) The belief that, as the brother- 
hood of man is based on the fatherhood of 
God, the highest good can only be 
achieved by obedience to God's will (p. 34). 


ru.er 


social 


It is unnecessary to discuss the adequacy or 
accuracy of this definition; it is Mr. Spar- 
go’s and will do quite well enough for the 
purpose. The question is whether “Marxian 
Socialism” is compatible with these beliefs. 
Mr. Spargo does not define the “Marxian” 
brand of Socialism for us in its essentials as 
carefully as he has seemingly attempted to 
define religion. But he has—we gratefully 
acknowledge—accurately apprehended the 
important point, and that is that the ques- 
tion whether or not “Marxian Socialism” is 
determinist is the question at issue, for no 
determinist system can be reconciled with 
religion as he defines it. On page 84 he says: 

Moreover, if it is claimed that the sole de- 
termining factor in social evolution ts eco- 
that spiritual forces, including re- 
ligion and ethics, never exert any influence 
upon the social process except in a secondary 
way reflecting material forces, religion 
must reject the claim. Such a theory strikes 
at the very heart of religion. 


a8 


Assuredly it does. Now what are the facts 
as regards “Marxian Socialism”? Mr. Spargo 
insists that what he calls the “historical 
materialism” of Marx must be entirely die 
sociated from the “philosophic material- 
ism” which Marx and most of his disciples 
professed. We are to consider only his “eco- 
nomic interpretation of history” and its al- 
lied doctrines of the “class struggle” and 
“surplus value” as they stand by themselves 
apart from philosophical considerations and 
from the opinions of individuals. These 
three doctrines are the system of “Marxian 
Socialism,” or what Mr. Spargo calls bis 
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“sociological synthesis,” and of these three 
the all-important doctrine is the “economic 
interpretation.” Here is Mr. Spargo’s own 
view—one can hardly call it a definition, but 
it is the nearest thing to a definition that 
one can find—of the doctrine: 


Historical materialism is the theory or doc- 
trine that the methods of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange, and all the institutions 
and social relations which these involve, to- 
gether with such physical factors as race, 
climate, geographical position, and fertility of 
soil, constitute the economic environment 
which is the predominant factor in social evo- 
lution. As the basis of the entire superstruc- 
ture of society, this economic environment is 
the principal, but not the exclusive, determi- 
nant force in the evolution of political insti- 
tutions, laws, ethics, philosophy, esthetics, and 
even of religious conceptions. But in accord- 
ance with the great law of natural causality, 
that every effect is the resultant of various 
concurrent causes and not of any one single 
cause, and that every effect becomes in turn 
a cause of other phenomena, it is a necessary 
part of the theory that the various results 
of the economic environment in the form of 
political institutions, laws, ethical codes, philo- 
sophical theories, msthetic ideas, religious 
views, and so on, become active causes, re- 
upon one another and upon the eco- 
environment which produced them, 
functioning as co-determinants of social evo- 
lution. Because these co-determinants can 
only function within the limits of the econom- 
ic environment, and are therefore subject to 
it, they must be regarded as secondary and 
subordinate factors. (Pp. 63, 64.) 


acting 


nomic 


We gather from this that “economic en- 
vironment” is the predominant factor in 
social evolution. It is also the “principal 
but not the exclusive determinant force in 
the evolution of political institutions, laws, 
ethics, philosophy, esthetics, and even of 
religious conceptions,” which things we may 
for convenience, and following the common 
Socialist terminology, call the “ideologies.” 
These “ideologies,” however, a sentence la- 
ter, appear as various results of the eco- 
nomic environment, and also as “active 
causes reacting upon one another and upon 
the economic environment which produced 
them.” And in the concluding sentence of 
the paragraph quoted it is stated that, as 
these same “ideologies” ‘can only function 
within the limits of the economic environ- 
ment and are therefore subject to it, they 
must be regarded aa secondary and subordi- 
nate factors. Now, while it may be regard- 
ed as a perverse and meticulous proceeding 
to hold a “scientific Socialist” writer to an 
ordinary standard of terminological pre- 
cision, we cannot help asking Mr. Spargo 
whether his own definition of Marxian his- 
torical materialism on pages 63 and 64 does 
not, to use his own phrase quoted from page 
84, on his own statement, “strike at the very 
heart of religion,” and thereby destroy his 
After all, words are supposed to have 
meanings, and to be used in those meanings. 
He tells us that if the “ideologies” “never 
exert any influence upon the social process 
except in a secondary way as reflecting ma- 
terial forces,” religion must reject the theory 


case. 
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—and this after the statements quoted (and 
italicized by us) above! For what class of 
readers does Mr. Spargo write? one must 
wonder. 

Mr. Spargo will doubtless, with proper in- 
dignation, and sweeping away of all such 
petty technicalities as these, invite us to 
notice that ne has expressly said that the 
economic environment was “the principal but 
not the exclusive determinant force” in the 
evolution of the “ideologies,” and he certain- 
ly has so said it. But that is all he has said 
about the not ezrclusive part of it. No- 
where in his book does he say what other 
“determinants” are concerned in the pro- 
duction of the ideologies. Nowhere does he 
adduce a passage from Marx or Engel which 
can be even plausibly twisted to show that 
these ideologies were regarded by them as 
anything other than “intermediate” terms 
in a series of causes and effects resting upon 
the “economic environment” as a base. More- 
over, it is abundantly clear that Mr. Spargo 
himself, apart from an occasional “saving 
clause” such as that quoted, treats the 
“ideology” of religion at all events as such 
an intermediate term in the series. The sixth 
section of chapter iv makes this evident, 
where he considers the bearing of “economic 
environment” on religion. “Religion,” he 
says, “is not something apart from and inde 
pendent of human thought and knowledge. It 
cannot be subtracted from the general life 
of mankind and regarded as being indepen- 
dent of the general evolution of mankind 
and the laws governing that evolution. Re- 
ligious conceptions are subject to change. 
Even if we believe that their essence is un- 
changing and independent of time, place, and 
material conditions, we must concede that 
their forms change and are responsive to 
changes of time and place and material con- 
ditions” (p. 93). 

Let us see what Mr. Spargo means by a 
change in “forms” as opposed to “essences.” 
Listen to this: 


And in still more subtle ways, as yet but 
dimly perceived, the industrialism and the 
democracy of modern life have reacted upon 
our religious beliefs and perceptions. Miss 
Scudder, with fine insight, has attributed the 
growth of immanential, as opposed to trans- 
cendental, ideas of God to the advance of de- 
mocracy. It was natural for democracy to 
abandon the idea of God as a monarch ruling 
the universe. It was equally natural for it 
to develop the conception of an Immanent 
Spirit. Such a conception flowed naturally 
out of the experience of the struggle which 
shattered the “divine right of kings,” deprived 
aristocracy of its political supremacy, and 
substituted for the direct personal rule of 
the many by the few the supremacy of an 
impersonal collective consciousness. Modern 
science has emphasized that conception of the 
Immanent God. (Pp. 114-115.) 


“Forms” — “essences” — “transcendental” — 
“Immanent”—has Mr. Spargo the vaguest ap- 
prehension of what these words mean and 
the significance of the distinctions that they 
imply? And even if he has not, even if he 
supposes that the doctrine of “Immanence” 
is an invention of “democracy,” even if he 





supposes that what he calls “modern science” 
has anything whatever to say about it, how 
could he write the words about abandonment 
by democracy of the “idea of God as a mon- 
arch ruling the universe” without at least 
suspecting that they were utterly inconsis- 
tent with the first of his own selected “car- 
dinal religious principles,” viz., “the belief 
and worship of God, ruler of the universe”? 
Again, one must ask, to what order of minds 
does he suppose himself to be making an 
appeal? 

There is no profit in further discussion of 
a book like this. It is an irritating mass of 
pretentious sophistries which, one must sup- 
pose, would be equally revolting to the hon- 
est “Marxian” and the honest “believer.” As 
every one who is acquainted with the sub- 
ject knows, it is precisely the “determinist” 
character of “Marxian Socialism” which 
gives it its “scientific” character and distin- 
guishes it from all the various “Utopian” and 
“ethical” brands, which it was Marx’s boast 
to have destroyed. And it is precisely this 
determinist element in it which separates it 
by an impassable gulf from religion. 








PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Electoral Reform in England and Wales: 
The Development and Operation of the 
Parliamentary Franchise, 1832-1885. By 
Charles Seymour. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50 net. 


The principal title of Professor Seymour's 
excellent book is perhaps a less accurate 
description of its contents than the sub- 
title. “Impressed by the difficulty of ob- 
taining exact information upon the effects 
of the reforms in the electoral franchise,” 
he undertook the study originally as a doc- 
toral dissertation, but very wisely did not 
print it in that presumably incomplete form. 
It “makes no claim to be a history of the 
popular movement for parliamentary re- 
form,” but aims at a “clear statement of 
electoral conditions and the democratic de- 
velopment resulting from the reforms in 
the franchise, distribution of seats, registra- 
tion, and methods of electioneering.” In oth- 
er words, Professor Seymour has described 
for us, not what the reforms were theoretic- 
ally expected to accomplish, but what they 
did in actual practice accomplish. 

It was a difficult task, but one which 
needed much to be done. The movement for 
parliamentary reform has been often and 
very fully, if not always satisfactorily, de- 
scribed; the personal and party interests 
and rivalries attending the formulation and 
passing of the various bills have been set 
forth in great detail, and the bills them- 
selves have been analyzed and assessed 
from every point of view. But in many text- 
books and popular histories it has been tak- 
en altogether too much for granted that 
the Reform Bill of 1832, for example, did 
what a well-meaning Providence sent it into 
the world to do: transferred political pow- 
er from the upper to the middle class; large- 
ly purified politics by abolishing the nomt- 
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nation boroughs and enlarging the elec- 
torate; was a first well-considered and al- 
together wise step in the establishment of 
democracy in England. 

Now, Professor Seymour is no raging 
iconoclast, throwing down all our consecrat- 
ed idols. Indeed, the Reform Bill, as an 
idol, has suffered a good deal of miscella- 
neous chipping since the days of Macaulay; 
and in recent years there have been few, 
at least among historians, to bow down be 
fore it. Professor Seymour has left it stand- 
ing very much where he found it; and per- 
haps the thing he has essentially done is 
to make it quite clear that the Reform Bill, 
if it still remains, for all the chipping, a 
notable ebject in the gallery of English 
institutions, is after all not something to be 
worshipped as symbolical of a force not our- 
selves that makes for liberty. 

And this effect is produced quite as much 
by his manner ar by his matter. He has re- 
garded his subject in a strictly pragmatic 
fashion. Jt is the essence of his method not 
to be concerned with theories which work 
their effects “over the heads of men,” but 
to be concerned with the concrete situation 
in minute detail, with the changes that from 
time to time occurred in this situation, and 
with the immediate multiplied and conflict- 
ing influences that were everywhere actually 
operating. It is a method involving im- 
mense research, the labor of which Profes- 
sor Seymour has in no way shirked, and 
one which does not lend itself to easy gen- 
eralization, or to conclusions that have the 
tone if not the effect of finality. If the au- 
thor has all the appearance of being mas- 
ter of his facts, it is not because he enlists 
them in the service of any preconception 
or indiscriminately presses them into the 
obscurity of ready-made categories. 

For this very reason, to summarize the 
conclusions of the book is extremely diffi- 
cult, the conclusions are so much a mat- 
ter of detail, so involved in the texture of 
the exposition. From the exhaustive analy- 
sis of the actual operation of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, perhaps the most general con- 
clusion to be drawn is that the aristocracy 
essentially retained control of the situation 
for another generation, or longer. Corrup- 
tion and intimidation, as they were, from 
the point of view of the great landowners, 
more necessary on account of the abolition 
of the nomination boroughs, appear to have 
increased rather than to have diminished 
after 1832; and this fact, together with the 
complication of the new franchises, the in- 
fluence of registration authorities, and per- 
haps the indifference of the new voters, 
gave to the middle class a power that 
was “often .. merely titular.” It 
is well known that Grote retired from 
Parliament because it was no good “de- 
fending Whig conservatism against Tory 
conservatism.” Indeed, the chief effect of 
the reform of 1832 seems to have been that 
it “determined the supremacy of the low- 
er over the upper House”; initiative and 
control remained as before with Whig and 
Tory landowners. Not until the reform of 





1867 did their power begin to be seriously 
undermined. With the electorate so great- 
ly enlarged, it was inevitable that the rep- 
resentative should fall more and more 
“wholly into the power of his constituency.” 
Yet this result was not clearly manifested 
until “the extension of the franchise to the 
counties in 1884, the drastic redistribution 
of the following year, the elimination of the 
worst of corrupt practices, and the granting 
of control of registration to the democratic 
party organizations.” 

Of a still more general nature is another 
conclusion, which may be drawn from the 
work of Professor Seymour, and one which 
should be extremely useful in allaying the 
hot animosities engendered at the present 
time between the advocates and the oppo- 
nents of woman’s suffrage; the conclusion, 
namely, that the extension of the suffrage, 
itself an effect quite as much as a cause of 
democracy, was found to be no panacea for 
the ills of society or of any class in it. If 
we may predict the future by the experience 
of the past, it is safe to say that giving 
women the right (or the privilege, as you 
will) of voting will neither confer those 
great benefits which the suffragists count 
on nor incur those grave ills which the 
“antis” are prepared to meet with becoming 
fortitude. 


APOLLO TRAVELS. 





Letters from America. By Rupert Brooke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


No young poet should find this world a 
really habitable place. The very reason for 
his existence is that he should feel the con- 
tinual contrast between his visions of the 
beautiful and the sordid reality. Certainly 
the last thing he might be expected to ap- 
prove is the commercial civilization of Amer- 
ica. Certain aspects of America came un- 
der the eye of Rupert Brooke on his pil- 
grimage to far-off Samoa, in 1913; and he 
recorded his disapproval in a series of artt- 
cles contributed to a London journal. They 
are not “letters” in the proper sense of the 
term, which implies a confidential careless- 
ness; they are deliberate records of the re- 
actions of travel upon an artist’s tempera- 
ment; and they were prepared for the eye 
of a special public. 

Every community is interested in learn- 
ing how the local gods impress the distin- 
guished stranger; and local patriots always 
yearn to take him by the hand and show 
him just what he ought to see. Left to his 
own devices, he is freakish, and rarely sees 
what he ought to see, or at the proper an- 
gle. For example, there is a plenty of art, 
literature, religion, human kindness in New 
York, but Rupert Brooke’s chief discovery 
was how screamingly funny were the elec- 
tric sky-signs. It is good for the soul of 
New York to be “ragged” by a young genius, 
just emancipated from college, who had not 
outgrown the blithe, cool impudence of the 
typical undergraduate. Every one remem- 
bers how the temperament of Gorky reacted 
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to contact with New York; and even the 
traveller who is neither a novelist nor a 
poet sometimes shares the feelings of both. 
Brooke’s briefest characterization of the 
great city is “hellish.” On the steamer 
which bore him to it he was fortunate 
enough to meet some Americans who had 
stepped straight out of the pages of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” 


Of Boston he saw little; but he was im- 
pressed by its dignity, its finished culture, 
and its aristocratic disdain of the mutable, 
rank-scented many. The costume of the 
baseball players, the concerted cheering at 
a great Harvard match, impressed him more 
deeply, as well as “the spectacle of the rep- 
resentatives of the universities endeavoring 
to frustrate or unnerve their opponents, at 
moments of excitement, by cries of derision 
and mockery.” He has flashes of insight. 
No Harvard man will object to the char- 
acterization of his university as “a spirit, a 
way of looking at things, austerely refined, 
gently moral, kindly.” 

Curiously enough, this lyric Apollo found 
Canada more to his taste than Boston or 
New York. His Harvard friends warned 
him against it as “a country without a soul”; 
but, possibly from natural perversity, he 
was not seldom pleased with what he found 
in “that Philistine bleakness.” He gives Ca- 
nadian cities good marks: Montreal because 
the disorder of its backyards made him 
homesick, and Ottawa because it is not com- 
mercial. He was impressed by the beauty 
of the Parliament buildings, which have 
just been swept by fire. “They have dignity, 
especially of line; and when evening hides 
their color, and the western sky and the 
river take on the lovely hues of a Canadian 
sunset, and the lights begin to come out in 
the city, they seem to have the majesty and 
calm of a natural crown of the river head- 
land.” He shows himself to be a very sensi- 
tive observer, not only seeing, but feeling, 
things which escape the blunted perceptions 
of the ordinary globetrotter. In the capital 
of the Dominion, he recognized “a certain 
graciousness—dim for it expresses a barely 
materialized national] spirit.” The phrase ts 
both apt and true. Quebec, the incompara- 
ble, charmed him, as it charms every trav- 
eller; and no one has enmeshed the spirit of 
the place in a subtler net of words: “It was 
the perfection of a summer morning, thrill- 
ing with a freshness which, the fancy said, 
was keener than any the old world knew. And 
high and gray and serene above the morn- 
ing lay the citadel of Quebec. Is there any 
city in the world that stands so nobly as 
Quebec? . . . She has indeed the radi- 
ance and repose of an immortal, but she 
wears her immortality youthfully.” Of To- 
ronto, he writes: “It is impossible to give 
{t anything but commendation. . .. It 
is all right. The only depressing thing is 
that it will always be what it is, and that 
no Canadian city can ever be anything bet- 
ter or different. If they are good they may 
become Toronto.” 

Into other less amiable aspects of Can- 
ada—corruption of politics, undue influence 
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Scents 


of capitalists, real estate booming—he dis- 
plays uncanny insight, and he condemns 
them with true British candor. Canadians 
should heed his criticism. But where he 
really finds himself, where he is exquisite 
and unsurpassable is in his descriptions of 
Canadian scenery. The lake in the haunted 
Gatineau, the inland sea of Ontario in a flat 
calm, the awful chasm of the Saguenay, 
Niagara—the river above the fall, the 
plunge, the mad whirlpools below—the 
Rockies, the lonely virginal lands outside 
the western cities are delicately and truly 
touched with words that make them pic- 
tures. Here at last the poet reaches home: 


He is made one with Nature; there is heard 
His voice in all her music. 


These light, young “letters” are weighted 
with a laudatory preface by Mr. Henry 
James of some forty pages in his character- 
istic style. 


- 
Notes 

A biography of Samuel W. McCall, by Law- 
rence B. Evans, is announced for early publi- 
cation by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“The Shepherd of the North,” by Aumerle 
Maher, is published this week by the Macmil- 
lan Co, 


The Century Co. announces the forthcoming 
publication of the following: “A Cathedral 
Singer,” by James Lane Allen; “Where the 
Path Breaks,” by Charles de Crespigny; 
“From Pillar to Post,” by John Kendrick 
Bangs, and “The Imperial Impulse,” by Sam- 
uel P. Orth. 


The following volumes are included in the 
announcements for March of Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.: “The Confession,” by Maxim 
Gorky; “The Fifth Wheel,” by Olive Higgins 
Prouty; “Maurice Maeterlinck, Poet and Phi- 
lesopher,” by Macdonald Clark; “The Honey- 
suckle,” by Gabriele d’'Annunzio; “Bernard 
Shaw, the Twentieth Century Moliére,” by 
Augustus Hamon; “Foster’s Auction Bridge 
for All,” by R. F. Foster; “Chats on Old Sil- 
ver,” by Arthur Hayden; “The Japanese 
Crisis,” by James A. B. Scherer; “Oliver 
Cromwell” (in the Heroes of All Time se- 
ries). 

From the Oxford University Press we have 
received the convenient Oxford edition of 
Charles Reade's “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
with tlustrations by Charles Keene and M. 
Hankey. 


Who's Who for 1916 has just appeared in 
the six:y-eighth year of its issue (Macmillan; 
$4). It is perhaps unnecessary to remind our 
readers of the great value of this work for 
reference, or of the fact that though published 
in England it contains the names and brief 
histories of persons of other nationalities. 

Macmillans have also published the 1916 
issue of another reference work whose worth 
has been firmly established, the American 
Whitaker Almanac and Encyclopedia. As is 
renerally known, it records by means of 
convenient indexes “facts concerning the 
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trade, production, population, government, and 
general statistics of every State” in the Union, 
as well as statistics on every country in the 
world. A special section provides an historical 
compendium of the great war thus far. 


Like many another Englishman above the 
fighting age, the Poet Laureate has on occa- 
sions sought comfort in these days of “insen- 
sate and interminable slaughter” from “the 
seers and poets of mankind,” and now has 
published his preferences in an attractive vol- 
ume entitled “The Spirit of Man: An Anthology 
in English and French from the Philosophers 
and Poets” (Longmans, Green; $1.50 net). 
The contents are arranged according to sub- 
jects in four large sections having sub- 
divisions, and, that the reader may not be 
distracted from the substance by the names 
of the authors, identifications are consigned to 
an index. This will prove annoying to some 
and a source of entertainment to those who 
like the harmless game called Who wrote thus 
and so? The title of the book is a trifle mis- 
leading, for, though English and French are 
the languages of the text, selections in English 
translations from writers of other nationali- 
ties, forexample, Thucydides and Spinoza, are 
also included. As this is professedly a volume 
recording the author’s own preferences, and 
not all of them, it is not to be judged upon 
the basis of completeness; but for its quality 
and variety it may be cordially recommendad. 


Putnams have recently published Volume 
IV of the late Lester F. Ward's “Glimpses of 
the Cosmos” ($2.50 net). For the informa- 
tion of those unfamiliar with Volumes I, II, 
and III, it should be said that the “Glimpses 
of the Cosmos” are really glimpses of Dr. 
Ward. In the words of the advertisement 
on the jacket, they “record the evolution of 
his brain.” Four more volumes are to be 
added, so that ultimately no one interested in 
the evolution of Dr. Ward's brain need go 
unsatisfied. The volumes comprise all the 
minor contributions of the distinguished so- 
ciologist, now republished, “together with 
biographical and historical sketches of all his 
writings’—all of which were prepared for 
publication by the author shortly before his 
death. Each article is numbered and the date 
of its writing, the date of its publication, and 
the author’s age at the time are scrupulously 
recorded. Not quite all Dr. Ward's writings 
are reprinted, but each is duly noted, num- 
bered, and dated. Thus the present volume 
includes Nos. 195-348, which were written in 
the period 1885-1893, and between the ages of 
forty-four and fifty-two. No glimpse that 
Dr. Ward ever got of the cosmos is omitted 
—including, for example, No. 282, “January 
(7) 1891, Avtat. 49. Bibliography (of his own 
writings) for the year ending June 30, 1888. 
History: Written in July, 1888,” and Opus 
341, “May, 1893, Avtat. 61. Resolutions on the 
Death of George Vasey. History: Written 
March 6, 1898." It is indeed hard to com- 
prehend how a man of Dr. Ward's intelli- 
gence could suppose that any considerable 
number of readers would be so interested in 
the evolution of his brain as to care to know 
his exact age when he wrote the many one- 
page book notices or the short advertisements 
so solemnly recorded, numbered, and dated 
in this eight-volume “Mental Autobiography.” 


The Oxford University Press has begun a 
series of Histories of Belligerents with “The 
Evolution of Prussia,” by J. A. R. Marriott 





and C. Grant Robertson. A history of the 
arch-enemy by two Oxford dons, written, at 
least in part, since the outbreak of the war! 
Apprehensions lest a book of these origins 
reveal again the false perspectives of its time 
are balanced by confidence in two historians 
of good repute, and that confidence is largely 
justified. The authors are uncompremising 
in their opposition to Prussian policies, as in 
the conclusion of the chapter on Frederick 
the Great (p. 165): “For these builders [i. e., 
the later rulers of Prussia], as for Fred- 
erick, the sovereign and creative principle 
was the power and interest of Prussia, su- 
perior to and independent of every considera- 
tion. The service of Prussia was the sum of 
citizenship; and to that service all other 
goods or ideals, whatever their intrinsic 
value, must be sacrificed, no matter what the 
cost to the individual might be. Between 
this conception and the British conception 
of the state reconciliation is impossible, for 
the two have their origin, derive their au- 
thority, and clinch their conclusions in funda- 
mentally opposed interpretations of life.” But 
this fundamental British hostility does not 
prevent the authors from being judicial: “By 
his own subjects the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam III was truly mourned. To them he 
had endeared himself by his unaffected piety, 
his modesty, his kindliness, his transparent 
honesty, and not least by the memory of suf- 
ferings shared with his people. His intelli- 
gence was narrow and his character weak, 
but it must not be forgotten that during the 
latter half of his long reign a marvellous 
transformation had been effected alike in the 
internal condition and in the external posi- 
tion of his country” (p. 303). In short, “The 
Evolution of Prussia” is a valuable book in a 
time of need. No other English treatment 
of the subject shows equal learning and philo- 
sophic insight. Especially good are the chap- 
ters on Frederick the Great and the remaking 
of Prussia under Stein, 1807-1815. Indeed, we 
may wait long before the appearance of an- 
other book which presents so well, within 
three hundred pages, the origin and growth 
of Prussia down to 1848. 


At the same time, even in these pages the 
reader will not always find perfect con- 
sistency. For example, most readers will’ 
agree that on Prussia’s part “the Treaty of 
Basel was a conspicuous illustration of per- 
sonal bad faith and political pusillanimity” 
(p. 192), but, agreeing to this, will they also 
agree with the authors that Prussia’s con- 
duct on that occasion was not foolish (p. 
181)? The weakness of the book consists 
in such inconsistencies as this, in the too 
frequent evidence of haste, especially in the 
later chapters, in regard to spelling, facts, 
and conclusions. Which shall it be: Petrograd 
(p. 100) or Petersburg (p. 226)? Gortschakoff 
(p. 403) or Gortchakoff (p. 407)? The analy- 
sis of Frederick William IV (p. 806) is almost 
as contradictory as that unhappy monarch 
himself. Nor may one fittingly assert on one 
page (390), in order to score a point against 
the domination of the army, that “Bismarck’s 
function was to provide the necessary funds 
and the necessary legislation determined by 
the military authorities,” and two pages 
farther on, in order to mark the domination 
of the Iron Chancellor, that “Bismarck de- 
manded subjection to his will, surrender of 
soul and brain to the master.” The estimate 
of “6,600,000 votes” for the Social Democrats 
in 1913 (p. 414) is too high by at least a mil- 
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lion. The Reichstag was not dissolved in 
1890 (p. 420); the elections of that year were 
held in due course of time. In respect of 
style the book leaves little to be desired; it is 
lucid and for the most part entertaining, 
though like most English historical writing of 
the present time the style tends to become 
rigid. The maps amply fulfil their purpose, 
“the elucidation of the text”; the bibliographi- 
cal references are usually well chosen, and the 
index is very carefully prepared. 


In “Social Freedom” (Putnam; $1 net) Mrs. 
Elsie Clews Parsons makes a “study of the 
conflicts between social classifications and 
personality.” From time immemorial human 
beings have viewed themselves as constituting 
categories, distinguished by age, sex, kin, and 
easte. There has been also a fellowship of 
place er neighborhood; and friendships have 
been formed largely within these categories. 
But with the emergence of personality there 
is present in the field that which is calculated 
gradually to dissolve all the traditional and 
fetishistic elements in the social classification. 
Age, sex, and the rest, “as factors in per- 
sonality . . . will have to be reckoned 
with, but as social barriers they will be neg- 
ligible. The freest possible contact between 
personalities will be recognized as the raison 
@’étre for society, and to the developing of 
personal relationships will be turned the 
energies spent in the past upon blocking and 
hindering them.” Then “the archaic cate- 
gories will seem but the dreams of a confused 
and uneasy sleep, nightmares to be forgotten 
with the new day.” In a word, convention is 
going to break down and there is to be social 
freedom. 


We suppose that Mrs. Parsons, as a result 
of her careful study of the early stages of 
society’s evolution, realizes not only the 
toughness of age-long convention, but also the 
essential soundness of many of its provisions 
—precepts that were never reasoned out and 
so adopted, but were developed automatically. 
That certain parts of the social codes repre- 
sent logical deductions from mistaken prem- 
ises is certain enough. Of these, when they 
once encounter the inevitable test upon life- 
conditions, some disappear and some are 
transformed to become socially useful, even 
though based upon error, and so they persist. 
Those persist long and universally which are 
adapted to what Spencer called the original 
external and original internal factors—natural 
environment and race-character. In the per- 
sistence and universality of the classification 
by age, etc., it is impossible not to see adjust- 
ment to such elemental factors. Presumably 
agreement between any two or more careful 
students of human society would go about 
this far. But now, when Mrs. Parsons heralds 
the entrance of personality into the field, as, 
perhaps, an alteration in the complex of 
original internal factors, the query naturally 
rises: Is it a new factor? And, if so, is ita 
strong enough solvent to do what is here 
expected of it? Can any such factor ever 
change the essential facts of age and sex, 
for example, and render obsolete the social 
habitudes which represent society’s automatic 
adjustments, through ages of experience, to 
those facts? Perhaps the fellowship of kin, 
caste, and place may cease to command the 
exclusiveness they once had, though even 
that is debatable as a forecast. It is granted 
that there is some fetishism in all these fel- 
lowships and exclusions now. If there were 
a@ great deal, or if the religious or supersti- 





tious element entered much into what there 
is, it might give the critic more to pause 
over. But there is plenty of reason, and 
scientific reason, too, to believe that the clas- 
sifications by age and sex, if no others, have 
been both primordial and also persistent, just 
because they have corresponded to the sort of 
inevitable distinctions upon which durable 
classifications are wont to rest. 


Mr. William Ellery Leonard, who, besides 
his original poetry, has published an excel- 
lent verse translation of Empedocles, has now 
brought out a little book called “Socrates, 
Master of Life” (Open Court Pub. Co.; 1). 
The monograph, he tells us, was written some 
time ago, and it must be admitted that the 
style here and there seems to betray a cer- 
tain immaturity, or at least uncertainty, of 
touch. But there is life in the narrative and 
descriptive parts, and the book may be 
heartily commended to those who desire to 
know about Socrates and his mission, without 
going into metaphysical or pedantical trea- 
tises. Mr. Leonard fails, we think, to show 
adequately the cleavage between Socrates and 
the Sophists, and there is surely something 
more to be said in regard to the daimonion 
than to class it “also among the tropes.” 
Philosophically Mr. Leonard is at his best 
when dealing with the Socratic identification 
of knowledge with virtue. To this vexed 
question he brings a common sense as re- 
freshing as it is illuminating. 


In evidence that bitter warfare has not 
quenched in the Teutonic allies the love of 
pure and generous scholarship we may cite 
the eleventh edition of Zupitza’s well-known 
“Alt- und Mittelenglisches Uebungsbuch”; 
(Wien-Leipzig: Braumiiller). After the death 
of the original editor, Zupitza, each succes- 
sive edition, beginning with the fifth, in 1897, 
has been conducted by Schipper, head of the 
English department in the University of Vi- 
enna. And now Schipper himself has passed 
away at a ripe old age. The preface of this 
eleventh edition, signed by him, is dated 
Vienna, middle of January, 1915; a sub-pre- 
face, signed by his coadjutors, Brotanek 
and Eichler, speaks of his death soon after. 
Of the merits of the “Uebungsbuch” in gen- 
eral, it is scarcely needful to speak now; any 
work that can hold its own through eleven 
editions between 1874 and 1915 is beyond 
eavil. Of this latest edition, however, we 
would say a few words. Apart from fourteen 
pages of prefatory matter, the book of- 
fers 207 pages of text and 174 pages of 
glossary. The selections have not been 
changed since the ninth edition, 1910; but the 
glossary has been entirely recast. It is now 
in design and execution a model; not only 
does it enter every word, with adequate defi- 
nitions and references to the texts, but it mul- 
tiplies cross-references exhaustively. What 
that implies for Middle English can be appre- 
clated only by one who has essayed to teach 
our language in its reconstructive period be- 
tween the Conquest and the rise of Tudor 
English; the spelling of each writer and each 
writing is a law unto itself. Even the best of 
us are often puzzled to recognize an old ac- 
quaintance in uncouth garb. The texts are in 
the main well chosen to represent the language 
in its dialectic varieties from the seventh cen- 
tury (Epinal Glossary and Cedmon's hymn, 
Northumbrian form) to the threshold of the 
Tudor period (William Dunbar). We could 
have wished a more generous allotment to 





Chaucer, though probably Schipper assumed 
that Chaucer ran no risk of neglect, and 
“Piers the Plowman” is conspicuous in its 
absence. Nevertheless the work as it stands 
will give both teacher and student the means 
of accurately surveying both literature and 
language for nearly eight hundred yemrs. 
Procf-reading, paper, and press-work are ad- 
mirable. The few slight errors that we have 
detected are insignificant in comparison with 
the extraordinary accuracy of the book as a 
whole. Schipper in his preface alludes to 
the difficulties which the war occasioned in 
preparing the glossary; we assure the 
“Styria” printing office and every one con- 
nected with the work that the difficulties 
have been overcome most nobly. Well bound, 
on good paper, attractive, scrupulously ac- 
curate in every detail, the book is a pleasure 
to eye and hand. And all for the modest 
price of nine marks! 

In the Human Personality series now ap 
pears “Anglo-Saxon Supremacy; or, Race 
Contributions to Civilization,” by J. L. Brandt 
(Badger; $1.25 net). We are told of the 
author that he is also a traveller, lecturer, 


and evangelist, and that “many popular books 
on religious thought are to his credit.” The 
reviewer finds himself wondering whether 
volumes of this order, or E. P. Roe's novels, 


can still be popular. There is here a stock 
of “information” of a not too profound or 
trying variety, seasoned with more than 


a dash of pious exhortation, and leading 
pleasantly along to the conclusion that we are 
the people. “The Anglo-Saxons,” we are told, 
“have produced in their civilization the or- 
ganization of the Orientals, the ethics of the 
Hebrews, the individualism of the Greeks, the 
law of the Romans, and the liberty of the 
Teutons.” That is a strong combination. Can 
a people possessing it ever be supplanted in 
their supremacy? “I think not,” the oracle re- 
assures us, “because they possess the essential 
principles of civilization to give them perma- 
nency. Principles that the civilizations of thé 
past did not possess. They have intrenched 


on the Lord's side. They have the truth, and 
so long as they let it shine they will never 
outgrow it. They have founded their civi- 
lization on the principles of righteousness 
and brotherly love as taught in the Bible, and 
the heavens may pass away but the word of 
God shall abide, and if these people continue 
on the firm foundation they shall never be 
moved.” “Dooeid lucid! Doocid convincin’! 
replies the German, Frenchman, Italian, Turk, 
and the rest, each in his own jargon. 


Those who wish to beceme acquainted with 
the teachings of Confucius without delving in- 
to the Sacred Books of the East and other 
forbidding volumes will find what they are 
looking for in Mr. Miles Menander Dawson's 
“The Ethics of Confucius” (Putnam: $1.50 
net). Mr. Dawson has gone through the va- 
rious books which Confucius edited or wrote, 
and some of the works of his disciples, and, 
selecting from these the more important ethi- 
cal passages and teachings, has arranged them 
topically, so that the reader can easily turn 
up any one of various themes and see at once 
what Confucius had to say about it. The 
chapter headings and subdivisions within the 
chapters noted in the table of contents are 
such as to facilitate very greatly the use of 
the volume as a reference book, and it is not 
likely that many will care to use it in any 
other way. A few pages of Confucius aot a 
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time are a plenty. And this not because of 
any difficulty in exposition, but because the 
exhortations of the sage are usually as dull 
as they are wise. An additional interest would 
be given to the volume if Mr. Dawson had 
tried to formulate for us some general princi- 
ple at the bottom of Confucius’s many admir- 
able rules. Possibly, the principle of loyalty 
might have served for this purpose; certainly 
the philosophy of loyalty hag nowhere else re- 
ceived so detailed an application as in the teach- 
ings of China’s great sage. But perhaps as an 
epitome of Confucius’s moral maxims we need 
nothing further than one of the sentences in 
Mr. Wu Ting-Fang’s Foreword: “Not yet has 
the world, sagacious as it is, appreciated the 
wealth of gentleness, the profound forces for 
good, the uplifting influences, embodied in the 
teachings of the ancient sage whose aim, re- 
duced to its simplest definition, was to show 
‘how to get through life like a courteous gen- 
tleman.’” 


Perhaps the most striking thing about Al- 
fred Loisy's “The War and Religion” (Long- 
mans) is the contrast which it unwittingly 
points out between the French and the Amer- 
fcan views of what constitutes Christianity. 
Tt is M. Loisy’s thesis that Christianity has 
little to offer the world of to-day, whether in 
war or in peace. For “Christianity is not 
founded upon the notion of humanity, but 
upon the transcendental and unverifiable no- 
tion of a plan of eternal salvation devised 
by the Master of the Universe for those whom 
he has willed to choose. Christianity 
is a religion of the elect; its God has his pre- 
destined ones; it 1s said that he left the na- 
tions formerly to pursue their own courses, 
and he has not made an end yet to his 
negligence; he is reputed to govern the world 
and to mould history for the benefit of an ex- 
ceedingly small number of persons, whom he 
will drench with felicity in a better world.” 
That such a religion cannot give us the solu- 
tion of our problems it is not difficult for the 
learned modernist to prove. In its place he 
points to the hope of a more generous and 
more genuinely human feeling, an enthusiasm 
for all humanity and a love of universal jus- 
tice—an attitude of mind which in his opinion 
would be a new religion, but which we itn this 
country are in the habit of considering the 
very essence of Christianity. It is probable 
that most of M. Loisy’s American readers will 
agree with him in his hopeless attitude to- 
wards an outgrown theology, just as they will 
heartily concur in his masterly criticism of 
the Pope's politic neutrality; but they will 
hardly follow him in his conclusion that 
Christianity ts helpless. 


The death of Henry James, after an illness 
of several months, was announced in London 


on Monday night. He died at his residence in 
Chelsea, 21 Carlyle Mansions. Born in New 
York on April 15, 1843, the son of a dis- 
tinguished father well known as a Sweden- 
borgian philosopher and gifted essayist, Henry 
James was educated abroad, at private schools 
In Geneva, Paris, and Boulogne. After a 
course at the University of Bonn he returned 
to America and entered the Harvard Law 
School, being admitted, after graduation, to 
the bar of Massachusetts. He never seriously 
pursued the legal profession, for letters claim- 
ed him from the first. To the first number 
of the Nation, in 1865, father and son both 
contributed papers, the latter being at the 
time barely twenty-two years of age. There- 








after for a considerable time he was a fre- 
quent and valued contributor to these col- 
umns, writing critical papers on literary 
topics. After an interval of many years he 
renewed old and pleasant associations with a 
reminiscent contribution to the Nation’s Jubi- 
lee number in July last year. It was in 1869 
that Henry James went to England, there 
definitely to establish himself, and two years 
later appeared his first volume, “Watch and 
Ward.” In 1875 came “A Passionate Pilgrim,” 
and this was followed in quick succession by 
“Roderick Hudson,” “Transatlantic Sketches,” 
“French Poets and Novelists,” “The Euro- 
peans,” and “Daisy Miller.” The last named, 
satirizing, with more truth than was comfort- 
able, his fellow-countrymen, aroused a storm 
of criticism, but Henry James, having found 
his métier of international novelist, went se- 
renely on his way, interpreting America to Eu- 
rope and—which was perhaps more important 
still—Europe to America. 


We can only give here a list of the more 
important works of that enormously product- 
ive pen, revealing progressively the develop- 
ment of the curiously compressed and syn- 
thetic style which, often tortuous to the point 
of crypticism, represented a deliberate effort to 
reflect in language every nuance of thought 
coincident with the expressed idea. The fol- 
lowing are among his published works: “An 
International Episode,” “A Life of Hawthorne,” 
“A Bundle of Letters,” “Confidence,” “The Di- 
ary of a Man of Fifty.” “Washington Square,” 
“The Portrait of a Lady,” “The Siege of Lon- 
don,” “Portraits of Places,” “Tales of Three 
Cities,” “A Little Tour of France,” “The Au- 
thor of Beltraffio,” “Princess Cassimassima,” 
“The Bostonians,” “Partial Portraits.” “The 
Aspern Papers,” “The Reverberation,” “A 
London Life.” “The Tragic Muse.” The last 
appeared in 1890, and productivity was not re- 
sumed until six years later, when it continued 
uninterrupted until the final autobiographical 
and biographical “Notes of a Son and Brother” 
in 1914. Other works of these years are: “The 
Spoils of Poynton,” “What Maisie Knew,” “Tn 
the Cage,” “The Two Magics,” “The Awkward 
Age,” “The Soft Side,” “The Sacred Fount,” 
“The Wings of the Dove,” “The Ambassadors,” 
“The Better Sort,” “The Golden Bowl.” “The 
Question of Our Speech,” “The Lesson of 
Balzac,” “English Hours.” “The American 
Scene,” “Italian Hours,” “Julia Bride.” “The 
High Bid,” “Finer Grain,” “The Outcry,” 
“Small Boys and Others.” A play, “Guy Dom- 
ville.” was produced with considerable success 
by George Alexander at the St. James's The- 
atre In 1895. 


When the war broke out Mr. James found 
himself heart and soul on the side of the land 
of his residence of many years, and of France, 
which he deeply loved. So keenly did he feel 
the right of the cause for which England and 
her allies were fighting that on July 26, last 
year, he took the step which should, in the 
sight of all men, identify him with that cause, 
renounced his American citizenship and be- 
came a British subject. England's apprecta- 
tion of what that act Implied, as well as of 
his distinction as a man of letters, was shown 
when, in the Birthday Honors of this year, he 
was invested with the dignity of the Order of 
Merit, a distinction which he shared with only 
ten civilian members, among whom are such 
names as those of Lord Morley, Lord Bryce, 
Thomas Hardy, and Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 





Drama 


VERHAEREN’S MASTERPIECE. 


The Cloister. By Emile Verhaeren. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 


In making this notably capable and appre- 
ciative translation of Emile Verhaeren’s re- 
markable play, “The Cloister,” Mr. Osman 
Edwards has performed a great service to all 
those persons who, for one reason or anoth- 
er, are unable to read it in the original. He 
has succeeded in reflecting not only its keen- 
ness of spiritual and intellectual analysis 
and remarkable—in view of the comparative 
lack of external action—dramatic interest, 
but, in a considerable measure, its poetic 
beauty and imagination. First published in 
1900, this tragedy long ago achieved an in- 
ternational reputation. It has been acted, to 
the delight of special and critical audiences, 
in Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Manches- 
ter, and London. The full significance of 
its pregnant dialogue would scarcely be 
grasped by the ordinary miscellaneous the- 
atrical assemblage. On the surface, a study 
of the remorseful agonies of a parricide and 
the consequences of his confession in the 
monastery, of which he was commonly re- 
garded as the future Prior, it is really a 
veiled but none the less reasoned and reso- 
lute attack upon the principles and practice 
of a feudal and autocratic clericalism, and 
deals poignantly and acutely with many 
vital points, wherein the simplicities of early 
Christian faith have been confounded by the 
accumulations of scholastic dogma. Primar- 
ily, of course, the assaults concern the Ro- 
man Catholic communion more directly than 
any other, but the play is so broadly human 
that its moral is of very general applica- 
tion. 

With questions of faith, or niceties of theo- 
logical dogma, this review has nothing to do. 
But here is a very great drama, logical, real- 
istic, imaginative, eloquent, enthralling. It 
is full of action and moving crises, but these 
are denoted, for the most part, not in move- 
ment or incident, but in the spoken words 
revealing the character and motives of the 
contending personages, as each plays his 
part in creating the conditions which lead 
to the final catastrophe. The theme may be 
thus epitomized for the benefit of those un- 
familiar with it: The Prior of the Monas- 
tery is old and knows that intrigues for his 
Crozier are rife in the brotherhood. He, an 
inflexible champion of the Church’s supreme 
and exclusive authority and saturated with 
the feudal spirit, wishes Dom Balthazar, a 
scion of the old nobility, eminent among his 
associates for ecstatic devotion, to be his 
successor, discerning in him a man of his 
own masterful mould. He sees no bar in the 
fact that, in his wild youth, Balthazar mur- 
dered his father in atrocious circumstances 
and permitted an innocent man to be exe- 
cuted in his place, holding that his crime 
has been explated by penance and penitence 
and nullified by absolution. But Balthazar, 
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tortured by conscience and perplexed by doc- 
trinal theories, insists, against the Prior’s ad- 
vice and opinion, upon making confession 
before the full brotherhood, inspired thereto 
by the counsel and example of the saintly 
Dom Mark, and partly by the goading of 
Father Thomas, also an aspirant to the Prior- 
ate, who has told him that his assumed 
humility is nothing but pride. The confes- 
sion is made, in a scene of remarkable pow- 
er, subtlety, and eloquence, and stirs a ma- 
jority of the monks, chiefly supporters of 
Father Thomas, to open revolt, which is only 
quelled by the peremptory, autocratic inter- 
ference of the Prior, who pronounces Bal- 
thazar a martyr and a shining light for all 
of them, and closes the proceedings by re- 
minding the rebels of their vows of blind 
obedience to his will. 

Then Mark, in profound love and pity, tells 
Balthazar that to win salvation he must 
avow his guilt publicly and endure the con- 
sequences. Balthazar, to whom the Prior’s 
assurances have never brought peace or com- 
fort, joyfully assents, and—in another scene 
of extraordinary eloquence and emotional 
power—seizes his opportunity to proclaim 
his identity and crime before the congrega- 
tion at the public mass, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the Prior to silence him. The action 
now becomes intensely dramatic in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. The old prelate, in 
a transport of rage over the inevitable scan- 
dal, and the violation of his precepts and 
authority, assails the cowering penitent 
with terrible invective and finally orders 
him to be cast without the sacred walls. 
In tacit acknowledgment of the blow to 
his prestige, he intimates his choice of 
Father Thomas, his most conspicuous and 
distrusted rival, as his only possible suc- 
cessor. 

This skeleton outline suggests the nature 
but little of the spiritual and social signifi- 
cances, and nothing of the psychological in- 
sight, dramatic vigor, and literary brilliance 
of this engrossing work of genius. Each 
character speaks and acts in accordance with 
a distinct and consistent individuality. Each 
represents some particular phase of intellec- 
tual, emotional, or ecclesiastical faith, and 
each, except Mark, who is modelled after a 
divine image, is eminently human. The Prior 
stands for ecclesiastical absolutism. Thomas, 
the scholar and ambitious diplomatist, typ!- 
fies the modern spirit of compromise and op- 
portunism. Militien is conscientious and 
static timidity. Idesbald is unsentimental 
common-sense; Balthazar, a sincere penitent, 
who comes to believe that eternal pardon can 
only be assured by full atonement. Wonder- 
ful is the skill with which these various im- 
pulses are woven into a compact dramatic 
structure. Balthazar is the centre of inter- 
est, but in his fate and spiritual experience 
are involved many momentous questions, in- 
cluding that of the true relationship of 
Chureh and State. J. RANKEN Towse. 





The Oxford University Press announces the 
forthcoming publication of “The England of 
Shakespeare,” compiled from materials col- 





lected by Sir Sidney Lee and others, and issued 
under the general editorship of C. T. Onions. 

Prof. Brander Matthews’s “Shakespere as a 
Playwright” and “Moliére” will be published 
this month in the University Edition of Scrib- 
ners. 


Musie 





MAHLER, PADEREWSKI, AND GRANA- 


DOS. 





Is Gustav Mahler coming to the fore? 
There are not a few in Austria and Ger- 
many who consider him a greater composer 
than Richard Strauss, but his works have 
not had much vogue. As a conductor he 
had few equals. Patrons of the New York 
Philharmonic concerts had never heard such 
authoritative and moving renderings of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, in particular, as he 
gave them. He made the funeral march in 
the “Eroica” as thrilling as Anton Seidl 
made Siegfried’s death in “Gétterdim- 
merung,” and he made these oft-played 
works seem like new. In the matter of play- 
ing his own compositions, he was as modest 
as Paderewski. Among the few of them he 
produced during his sojourn in New York 
was his fourth symphony. This was brought 
forward again last week by the same or- 
chestra, which, under Josef Stransky, gave 
it as glowing an interpretation as it had 
received under Mahler himself. His eighth 
symphony will be played here on April 9, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Philadelphia will hear it 
to-morrow, as well as on Saturday and Sun- 
day, and the production is referred to by 
the Inquirer as “the most talked-of, the most 
heralded musical performance that Philadel- 
phia has ever witnessed.” The cost of giv- 
ing these three performances in that city 
alone is estimated as $15,000, due to the fact 
that the symphony calls for not only an or- 
chestra augmented to 110 players, but a 
chorus of nearly a thousand singers and 
eight soloists. Thus Mahler’s eighth out- 
does Beethoven’s ninth in its demands; how 
it compares with that master’s masterwork 
we shall see in April. 


Of the eight Mahler symphonies, the 
fourth is played most frequently, yet five 
years elapsed between its performance here 
under Mahler himself and that given by 
Stransky. Were it not for its excessive 
length and the dulness of the second move- 
ment, it would doubtless become a favorite, 
for there is much in it that is beautiful and 
much that is piquant. Its simple Viennese 
tunes alternating with complex and bold dis- 
sonantal sections make it almost seem Iike 
an attempt to amalgamate Johann Strauss 
with Richard Strauss. In the first move- 
ment there are uncanny bars that sound 
quite Chinese. A few years ago it was ru- 
mored that a book on Mahler was being 
written by the chief apostle of Teutonic 
eacophony, Arnold Schénberg. He worship- 
ped Mahler, who, in return, vouched for 
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Schénberg’s harmonic respectability. Con- 
cerning R. Strauss, Mahler once said: “No 
one should think that I hold myself his rival. 
Aside from the fact that, if his success had 
not opened a path for me, I should now be 
looked on as a sort of monster on account 
of my works, I should consider it one of my 
greatest joys that I and my colleagues have 
found such a comrade in fighting and creat- 
ing.” 

An odd trait of Mahler’s was his attitude 
towards “programmes.” Unlike his friend 
Strauss, he attached no descriptive titles to 
his symphonic works. In some cases he vio- 
lently resented definite descriptions of poetic 
motives underlying his compositions. While 
in New York he stubbornly refused to as- 
sist the writer of the Philharmonic pro 
grammes with helpful suggestions concern- 
ing his works, and once, in an after-din- 
ner speech in Munich, he remarked excit- 
edly: “Away with programme books, which 
breed false ideas! The audience should be 
left to its own thoughts over the work that 
is being played; it should not be forced to 
read during the performance: it should not 
be prejudiced in any manner. If a composer 
by his music forces on his hearers the sen- 
sations which streamed through his mind 
then he reaches his goal. The speech of 
tones has then approached the language of 
words, but it is far more capable of expres- 
sion and declaration.” And with these words 
he raised his glass and emptied it with 
“Pereat den Programmen!” 

Yet the music of his symphonies often calls 
for a “programme,” and in several of them he 
introduced vocal parts which supply the 
needful hints. Thus, the fourth has in its 
last movement a soprano solo on a quaint 
poem from “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” 
which in English prose reads as follows: 


We delight in heavenly pleasures, free from 
all that is earth-bound. No worldly turmofll 
reaches Heaven, all live in peaceful rest. We 
lead the life of the Angels, and therein find 
great delight. We dance and sing. we leap 
and sing, Saint Peter in Heaven looks on! St 
John leads out the lamb, the butcher Herod 
permits it—we lead a patient, innocent lamb 
to death. St. Luke slays the ox without com- 
punction—the wine costs nothing—from the 
Heavenly cellar, and Angels bake the bread! 
All sorts of good salads that grow in heaven- 
ly gardens, good asparagus, artichokes, and 
what we will—large platefuls are ready pre- 
pared! Good apples, good pears, and good 
grapes—the gardeners allow all to be taken— 
would you have venison and hares, they come 
to you in the open streets. Such a feast day 
has come—all the fishes swim to it with joy! 
There runs St. Peter with net and hooks to 
the heavenly mansions—St. Martha must be ' 
the cook! No such music ts there on earth— 
naught can with it compare—eleven thousand 
young maidens are dancing around, St. Ursula 
herself laughs at them! Cecilia and her kin 
folk are the splendid court musicians—angelic 
voices make merry the senses which all awake 
for joy. 

At the same Philharmonic concert at. 
which this programmatic symphony was re 
vived Ernest Schelling played Paderewski’s 
“Polish Fantasia,” which exhibits this plan- 
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ist-composer at the acme of his creative pow- 
ers. Like Grieg’s masterpieces, or many of 
Dvorék’s and Grieg’s, it is strongly nation- 
alistic, yet still more emphaticaly individ- 
ual. Its themes are as original as they are 
virile; their elaboration gives evidence of 
the highest craftsmanship, and the orches- 
tration is varied and glowing. Paderewski’s 
compositions have not yet had their day, 
but it will come. As a pianist he still rules 
supreme; he has already played here in 
public three times this season, and six more 
appearances are announced for this month. 
As a rule, pianists are afraid to play his 
music—or the rhapsodies of Liszt—because 
he does them so much better than any one 
else can. He could hardly, however, have 
surpassed in brilliancy and swing the superb 
performance of his “Polish Fantasia” by 
Ernest Schelling. Mr. Schelling’s recitals, 
this season, and his appearances with the 
Boston Symphony, the New York Philhar- 
monic, and other orchestras, have placed 
him indubitably on a pedestal as America’s 
chief pianist. He has also done wonders in 
helping to make Spain’s greatest composer 
and pianist, Enrique Granados, popular in 
America, by playing his piano pleces and 
engineering the premiére of his opera, 
“Goyescas,” at the Metropolitan. Despite an 
inferior performance under a conductor who 
has no conception of Spanish tempi and 
esprit, it has already had four performances 
to crowded audiences, and in consequence 
of ite success Granados has been invited to 
produce it at Los Angeles and in Buenos 
Aires, while Cuba is trying to procure him 
for;a concert tour. A poor man hitherto, 
he will return to Barcelona enriched by roy- 
alties, including those from the making of 
records for machines, some of which have 
been, within a year or two, so much im- 
proved that they really deserve to be called 
musical. Henry T. Finck. 
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THE ART OF EXCAVATION. 


By J. P. Droop. 
4s. net. 


Archeological Ercavation. 
Cambridge University Press. 
There is no part of archwology that has 

appealed so strongly to the popular imagi- 

nation as the art of excavating. To have 
the past reveal itself before one’s very eyes, 
and to be instrumental in supplying the 
world with more knowledge about itself, has 
seemed to many an adventure worth having 
and a cause worthy of service. Unfortu- 
vately, though the adventurous spirit has 
probably often been satisfied, the cause has 
not always fared so well. Indeed, there are 
few things from which our potential know- 
ledge of the past has suffered so much as 
from indiscriminate excavating. Happily, 
however, those days are nearly over, and 
the work done now Is carried on in a much 
more scientific spirit. 

The time was ripe for a book setting 
forth the principles on which excavations 





are now conducted, with instructions of 
what to do and what to avoid. Mr. Droop’s 
excellent little volume will, therefore, meet 
with a warm welcome. He is a former stu- 
dent of the British School at Athens, which 
has some of the best excavations of recent 
date to its credit, and both as a member of 
that school and on his own account he has 
had a good deal of experience. He also 
has the gift of presenting his knowledge in 
a lucid and attractive way, so that his 
book, besides being instructive, is delightful 
reading. It will interest both the general 
public, to whom it will give a good idea 
of the manifold requirements made by work 
of this kind, and the would-be excavators, 
who will obtain from it much valuable in- 
formation. Probably it will also act as a 
deterrent to those to whom the results of 
such work appeal, but who do not realize 
the infinite patience that it demands and 
the tremendous responsibility involved. For 
it is not enough to unearth the records of 
the past; they have to tell their full story, 
and that they can only do if all details 
of the circumstances in which they were 
found are preserved. As Mr. Droop pic- 
turesquely puts it: “The archexologist’s gen- 
eral aim on approaching a new site should 
be to draw from it all the knowledge that 
he can, to unearth as complete a skeleton as 
possible of the history of that particular 
spot during the period when it was a human 
habitation. Unless that period belongs to 
times when men wrote what can now be 
read, he can hardly hope to uncover perfect 
history, but the more complete the dry 
bones that he lays bare the better the 
chance that they will rise again as history 
when imagination shall have prophesied to 
them.” It is, indeed, this combination of 
great patience in gathering his material and 
the gift of imagination in constructing from 
such data a picture of the past that is 
needed for the profession of archeology. 
Patience without imagination would bring 
forth only dry bones, while imagination 
without patient research would result in a 
work of fiction. 

But Mr. Droop does not confine himself to 
generalities. He gives specific information 
on such important subjects as stratified dig- 
ging, trial trenches, dumping, the preserva- 
tion of fragile objects, the keeping of 
notes, and site-choosing. An excellent chap- 
ter is that dealing with the qualifications of 
the excavator, which are many and which 
comprise a knowledge of archeology, chem- 
istry, photography, drawing, anthropology, 
and civil engineering, besides good judg- 
ment, patience, and tact. Mr. Droop, how- 
ever, is not extravagant; where only a little 
knowledge is required he does not claim for 
his hero more than is necessary. 

It is a pity that a book written in so 
charming a spirit should end with an epi- 
logue such as Mr. Droop has given it. In 
it he discusses in a rather sarcastic vein 
the question of the advisability of men and 
women excavating together and _ votes 
against a “mixed dig.” We do not doubt 
that Mr. Droop’s own experience—which is 





well known in archeological circles—has 
been unfortunate. But it is, of course, a 
hesty generalization to condemn the whole 
idea after one experiment. If Mr. Droop 
wants to prevent women students from 
sharing with the men the valuable training 
of excavating under the experienced director 
of their school, he is manifestly unfair; and 
he must be quite unconscious of the im- 
pression made on the reader when he be- 
gins his book with a gracious dedication 
to his former director, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
“all sagacious in our art, breeder in me of 
what poor skill I boast”; and ends it trying 
to keep his fellow-students from sharing 
with him the same high privilege. 
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Finance 
WAR NEWS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


War news has this week unquestionably 
found reflection on our own Stock Exchange 
—more emphatic, indeed, than the response 
it evoked on the French or English mar- 
kets, where the movement of prices gave 
only a hint at the supremely important is- 
sue which hung in the balance at Verdun. 
That the New York market should have 
risen and fallen with the alternating re- 
ports of German or French successes in the 
battle was in this respect peculiarly inter- 
esting—that the judgment of our stock ex- 
changes on the important military events 
has been difficult to detect. The stock mar- 
ket made no visible response to the Austro- 
German victories in the Balkans. It was 
impossible to prove that it was influenced in 
any way by the fall of Erzerum. 

In these two episodes, it might be argued 
that the Stock Exchange assumed instinc- 
tively what the world at large has more 
gradually come to believe, that neither the 
defeat of Servia nor the surrender of the 
Turkish fortress in Armenia was an event 
of commanding significance to the larger 
problems of the war. When the furious 
German assault on Verdun began, every 
one recognized that a battle big with im- 
mediate and far-reaching possibilities was 
being fought. Wall Street, in common with 
the rest of the community, found the strong- 
est possible reminder, on the one hand, of 
those bewildering days in August, 1914, 
when the German army was moving into 
Belgium, and, on the other, of that period 
of prolonged uncertainty, nervous appre- 
hension, and contradictory dispatches which 
for nearly a week left the world in suspense 
as to how the Battle of the Marne had ac- 
tually resulted. 

The Stock Exchange was closed on both 
of those memorable occasions, and it is 
therefore purely a matter of conjecture and 
inference how prices would have moved. 
But the action of two important markets 
which had continued to do business—the 
market for wheat and foreign exchange— 
was such as distinctly to reflect the finan- 
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cial community’s pilies, Wheat had ‘slows 
violently during the German advance 
through Belgium into France, on the evident 
presumption that a long war was foreshad- 
owed; it declined as rapidly after the Battle 
of the Marne. European exchange rates 
moved to a panic height against New York 
in the six weeks of the uninterrupted Ger- 
man rush towards Paris; they gave way in- 
stantly when the retreat to the Aisne began. 
All this was accepted then, and has been 
accepted since, not as expressing the mar- 
ket’s sympathy with one side or the 
other, but as voicing the financial commu- 
nity’s firmly grounded belief that any im- 
portant German victory was bound to pro- 
long the war. 


The same basis of judgment seemed to 
have its part in the Stock Exchange's ac- 
tion on the news from Verdun. Declining 
in a bewildered and uncertain way on Sat- 
urday, when the character of the German 
demonstration began to be perceived, the 
market opened Monday in the face of dis- 
patches reporting German success, and 
prices fell 4% to 1 point on the first transac- 
tions. Dispatches which threw uncertainty 
on the earlier news caused quick recovery, 
which in turn was followed by a renewed 
and heavy break. But on Tuesday, when 
the news showed the French line still to be 
holding, prices moved sharply upward. The 
whole course of the market accurately re- 
flected the confusion of judgment, the al- 
ternate adoption of one hypothesis and its 
opposite, which marked the week’s discus- 
sions of the community at large in regard 
to the struggle on the western battle-front. 


With even more emphasis, the stock mar- 
ket of a few days before had moved in re- 
sponse to the news from Washington. A 
very sharp break last Thursday followed the 
morning newspaper reports of a revolt in 
Congress against the President’s refusal to 
accept as it stood the German warning to 
keep American citizens away from passen- 
ger steamers of belligerent nationality car- 
rying defensive arms. This action of the 
market was in spite of the assertion of the 
insurgent Congressmen that their policy 
made for peace and the President’s for war. 
The equally sharp recovery in stocks on 
Friday followed publication of the Presi- 
dent’s answer to Congress that the new Ger- 
man and Austrian submarine order was 
“manifestly inconsistent with explicit as- 
surances recently given us by those Powers 
with regard to their treatment of merchant 
vessels on the high seas,” that no nation 
has the right to alter during a war the 
principles previously agreed upon by all 
nations, and that “the honor and self- 
respect of the nation is involved” in not 
consenting “to any abridgment of the rights 
of American citizens.” 

These two responses by the market natu- 
rally raised the question, whether they re 
flected the Stock Exchange’s attitude towards 
war itself, and, if so, in what way they 
reflected it. The course of the stock mar- 
ket, when war between ourselves and Ger- 
many seemed imminent after the sinking of 
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the Lasitenia, last May, certainly indicated 
acute apprehension of the financial condi- 
tions which would follow the breach with 
Germany. What is then to be said of this 
later action? 

Various people would probably give vari- 
ous answers. Wall Street, taken as a 
whole, would almost certainly reply that 
surrender to the German Foreign Office, on 
an issue so plain as this, would foreshadow 
even graver difficulties when the German 
Government perceived the extent to which 
the United States had allowed itself to be 
browbeaten on this occasion. To what ex- 
tent the Stock Exchange, on such an assump- 
tion, judged the question rightly, perhaps 
still remains to be determined. 


Ever since 1845, the London Economist has 
compiled and published a monthly or yearly 
“index number” of average commodity prices 
in England at the end of given months and 
years. It has been calculated by adding the 
wholesale prices, current on the Manchester 
or London market, for forty-seven typical 
commodities, the same commodities being used 
throughout. In its issue of February 5, the 
Economist announces editorially that all rec- 
ords were broken at the end of January; that 
“our index number this month [which was 
3,840] is the most sensational record in the 
whole history of modern prices.” 

This suggests some interesting comparisons, 
which the Economist itself does not make, but 
which may be obtained from old files of that 
publication. The previous high level, an index 
number of 3,787, was reached in 1864; it had 
risen from 2,727 in the three years since our 
Civil War began. The end-of-January aver- 
age this year was 3,840, as a;ainst 3,634 at 
the end of December, 3,003 at tle end of Janu- 
ary, 1915, and 2,565 when the European war 
began. The low record of the Economist index 
was the 1,885 of July, 1897. 
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D, APPLETON AND COMPANY 

Publ rs New York 











THE CIVILIZATION OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Professor of Semitic 
Languages, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 164 dllustra- 
tions, Handsome Library Cl. 8vo, in bow. Net, $6. 
The only book on the subject treating of the en- 

tire civilization of these ancient nations—languages, 


laws, re customs, buildings, etc.—other books 
have treated only partial phases of the subject. 
3. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, A 














National Defense—European War 
and 35 equally vital questions thoroughly 
| discussed in THE HANDBOOK SERIES. The 
most important arguments on both sides of 
each topic are presented for your reference. 
Indispensable to well-informed people. Cloth, 
$1 each, postpaid. For complete list, address 


Cc. H. WILSON CO., BoxQ, White Plains, N. Y. 








(New One-Volume Edition) 
THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


By Douglas Campbell 
This important and authoritative work 
is now issued in a one-volume edition, 
which makes it accessible to a wider 
sphere of readers. $2.00 net. 
—oo=HARPER & BROTHERS=——————! 
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With colored map. 


Just Published 


TheMONROE DOCTRINE 


AN INTERPRETATION 


By Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 


Of Harvard University 


A new 450 page book that con- 
tains a comprehensive history of 
the Doctrine, with illustrative 
texts; together with an interpre- 
tation of the historical facts and 
a consideration of its future ap- 


Crown octavo. $1.75 net 




















Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 





























TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 





FIDELITY 


By Susan Glaspell 
Author of “The Glory 
of the Conquered.”’ 
“A big, real contri- 
bution to American 
novels."—New York 

Times. 

“Miss Glaspell has 
written a power- 
ful and significant 
book.” — Chicago 
Evening Post. 
“Here is a book of 
great merit.”"—New 
York Tribune. 


12mo. $1.35 net. 





Duke Jones 


By Ethel Sidgwick 
Author of “Promise.” 
**Le Gentleman,” etc. 
“This will be one of 
the few novels of 
the season sure to 
survive and take its 
place in the stock of 
English fiction. An 
extraordinary and 
beautiful story ... 
a marvellous bit of 
characterization.” — 
Boston Transcript. 
12mo. $1.35 net. 








SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 

















woman and child 


ANTHRACITE $2238" 
By SCOTT NEARING 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Toledo University 

Dr. Nearing uscs the private owner- 
ship of the anthracite coal fields to show 
the way in which consumers and workers 
may expect to fare at the hands of other 
monopolies of natural resources. The 
book is an incisive, stimulating analysis 
of a problem that is vital to every man, 
in the country. 251 
pages. Cloth $1.00 Net. 

At All Booksellere or from the Publishers. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 


























tures, $2.50 net. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., BOSTON 
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ON ALPINE HEIGHTS AND 
BRITISH CRAGS 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 


| A new and unusually interesting book 
| on mountain climbing by the author of 
|“The Complete Mountaineer.” 24 pic- 

















Read 


L.M. Montgomery’s new “ANNE” book 


ANNE OF THE ISLAND 


A SEQUEL TO 


“ANNE OF GREEN GABLES” 3/0th thousand 
“ANNE OF AVONLEA”’ 


109th thousand 
























Information on 
Financial Subjects 
for Investors 


- 


The Nation has arranged the following interesting list 
of pamphlets issued by banking and financial houses 
of responsibility. They are helpful brochures on 
financial matters, interesting alike to investors or 
those associated with banking or the Exchanges. 














Free copies may be had by calling or addressing The 
Nation Service Department, Room 400, 20 Vesey 
St., New York City. 


When writing, please indicate which pamphlets are 
wanted and enclose postage at 2 cents for each pam- 
phlet requested. 


Subject Issued by 
An Act to Amend the Tax Law in Relation to 

Taxation on Secured Debts.............0.00- Bankers Trust Co, 
RE Bask edeentieeessétnenes.0000600es< Guaranty Trust Co. 
Bonded Debt of Leasehold Obligations x. ¥. 

Cy SE SE concccocestcec,coe -+++-Harvey Fisk & Sons. 
Building of the Bankers Trust Co. kbetonene se0eese Bankers Trust Co. 
Buying Bonds Systematically........ jornenenewes N. W. Halsey & Co. 
SE OE Mnccccsnccessccccescescesccccce Bankers Trust Co. 
Se Sc avccevcesce(eeccozecess Columbia Trust Co. 
Conservative Security Review ee ’. R. Bergmann & Co. 
Convertible Railroad Bonds...............0000000/ A. B. Leach & Co. 
Depositors of Bankers Trust Co..............0-05 Bankers Trust Co. 
Digest of New Banking & Currency Laws........ Guaranty Trust Co, 
Extracts from the Inheritance Tax Law of the 

State of New York........... $enoeceeee ..» Bankers Trust Co. 
English Bonds—French Bonds...............+. Harvey Fisk & Sons. 
Pe SE A codencabenivasesceheneses Irving National Bank. 
Federal Income Tax Law with Rulings..,...... Guaranty Trust Co. 
SY NIE vocccnccnedssncsicecneees _.» Bankers Trust Co. 
Pe ee: SEO .5.05604000400e00eeveeene Guaranty Trust Co, 
hak cacphekves dhs eeenaeenkede Guaranty Trust Co. 
Hudson & Manhattan ‘Railroad $900 eseseseseccene Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Investors Pocket Manual................ . A. B. Leach & Co. 
Legally Authorized Investments for Saving 

Banks and Trustees ........... ee .. Remick, Hodges & Co. 
list of Approved Securities Bonds.............. Renskorf, Lyon & Co. 
Most Satisfactory Bonds ............sseseceees .N. W. Halsey & Co. 
Plea for the Scientific Preparation of Wills...... Columbia-Knicker- 


bocker Trust Co. 
Public, The Railroads and their Interdependen e. Baruch Bros. 


Railway Equipment Obligations.................. Guaranty Trust Co. 
Secured Debts Tax Law........... ieee eeneasee Guaranty Trust Co. 
Ee Pam «-eCarl H. Pforzheimer & Co. 
See the World on A. B. ra Eb acnctecetevas American Bankers Assn 
Strength Organization Service................... -Bankers Trust Co 
Trend of the Bond Market............... eT N. W. Halsey & Co. 
Trend of the Times..... hh ehes, 1 sdemialinvens+ iit A. B. Leach & Co. 
EE WM bbc ec vccccecenecnssccees Columbia Trust Co. 
Trust Company Efficiency..............0.... ..-Columbia Trust Co, 
ST MEY MEINE co cncesccecesvestce ie aennds Harvey Fisk & Sons. 
Co Ea Bankers Trust Co. 
WF OO sic cwceieccccccsccceses Montgomery, Clothier 
& Tyler 

eR tamiods \s05 cds edhena. Kéndeeaedoeee Bankers Trust Co. 
COTTON—Pertinent ‘Statistics with an Analy- 

sis of Contract and Trading Conditions....... Renskorf, Lyon & Co. 
WHEAT—Some Timely Statistics and a Con- 

cise Explanation of Trading Methods ..... Renskorf, Lyon & Co. 


COFFEE—Some Facts and Figures with In- 
formation, Trading Conditions and Market 
DE “hasGheshe Sue ceseds dd 6 066 b60e0800 Renskorf, Lyon & Co. 
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For the Best Winter Resorts 
CONSULT 

in The New Hoch Evening Post 

W inter Resort Guide 
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A Film Library 
By JOHN COLLIER. 
| 


A well-worked-out plan for a self- 
supporting exchange to supply motion | 
pictures to schools, churches, libraries. 
Suggestions of how the “movies” may 
educate as well as amuse. A brief 

discussion of censorship. 


A 40-page Directory of the Leading Winter 
the Movies Resorts, Hotels and Transportation Lines. 
Trials of a manager in a village of Valuable Information about rates, accom- 


1,000 who tried to run a better pro- ) . 
, modations, routes of travel, etc. 


The Morals of 


gram. 


00-00 
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** Beeters 
By EDWARD N. CLOPPER. 

A study of children in the Colorado 
beet fields. Special attention has been | 
given to the effect of the work on 
their schooling. This is the first 
comprehensive investigation of child 
labor in agriculture. ' 


Call and get one or send a 2-cent stamp for a copy to-day 





Resort and Travel Bureau 


The New Hoch Baening Pot 
| 











More Than a Newspaper—A National Institution 


The Créche 


By EDITH HOUGHTON HOOKER. | 


20 Vesey St., New York City 


Room 400 Fhone 84 Cortlandt 


The story of a seventeen-year-old girl 
suffering from an infectious disease 
which made her a menace to society 
and an exposition of the failure of 
society to protect itself or cure the 
child. 























Scientific Management and 


Social Welfare 
Ry ROBERT H. HOXIE i. oii soamiacae B 


voce rojenr of toommie ot 1/¥ PREPAREDNESS 3 ¢ HOTEL CUMBERLAND | 


the University of Chicago. 
A study of theory and practice based By Oswald Garrison Villard Broadway at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


on observations made as an investi- 
gator for the United States Commis- . 

A pamphlet contain- Broadway cars 
from Grand 


sion on Industrial Relations. ’ ; ‘ 
ing eight articles on 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE the most important Came Depot 





7th Avenue Cars 
























































question now before | ancy eke 
$3 a year 6 months trial $1 Americans. Station 
New and 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES | 7 Wombeag Fisepreel 
ees Will be sent by mail on receipt of Strictly First-Clan 
| price, or may be obtained at the i Rates Reasonable 
THE SURVEY, office of Adjoining Bath 
| 105 East 22d Street, New York: The New Bork Evening Post $1.50 » 
I accept your special offer—six 20 Vesey Street, New York ed 
| months for $1—and enclose $1 here- ; 
| with. SF SSS tat Sat ote 2.00 "| 
35 Janada, 60c. Sultes 
(Add 35c. for Canada, 60c. for foreign) | BINDER FOR THE NATION $4 00 » 
To receive the current number in a : 3 
ene: cnscccatedonscceesnhesanenel convenient (temporary) form. Substan- 10 Minutes’ Walk to 40 Theatres 
tially made, bound in cloth, with Tas Send for Booklet 
eas, | NATION stamp on the e in gold. 
| Street. pooones Holds about one volume. Papers easily HARRY P. STIMSON 
| and neatly ~~? Benen oe, on Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
City.. » M088. cccccocs receipt of 76 cents. Address The Nation, New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
nN. | 20 Vesey Street, New York City. wind j 
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